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HE “W. B. ERECT FORM ” embodies those cardinal truths of 
corset og which the designer has striven to reach since the 
t 


days of Elizabeth. It is the logical perfection of the corset idea—hygienic, 
eful, exquisite in its lines. It is positively the only proper model 
 spoae B front dresses and Princess gowns. 


STYLE 701, /mproved. For medium fig- $ STYLE 959, 7mproved. Adapted for all 
ures. Low bust effect. Of sterling jean, l 00 medium full developed figures. Made $2 00 


} Se an of French Coutil, 
STvYLe 702, /mproved. or medium $ STYLE f tout, oped 
full figures. Made of French Coutil, 1.50 re Made of fully developed $2 50 


STYLE 963, meant for slender and petite $1 5 STYLE 966, for stout and fully devel- $3 00 
figures. Made of French Coutil, oped figures. Made of French Coutil, 


b ERECT FORM 977 is the embodiment of all the best ideas of a stout corset for women. It occupies a 
Specia pocetiag position in our line. This model is intended for women not fully developed but 





naturally fleshy. It has a medium low bust, not too extreme, and an extra long we bgt rn owed $5. 50 
gored. It holds the abdomen in—improves the form marvellously. Sizes 23-36, only in white and bi 


At all dealers. If yours has not the model you desire, forward money order 
(or registered letter) direct to us, and we will see that you are supplied. 


ALL W. B. ERECT FORM CORSETS ARE SUPPLIED WITH HOSE SUPPORTER ATTACHMENTS 
CAUTION.—Ali Genuine Erect Porm Corsets are plainly stamped “W. B. Erect Form Corsets.” There can be no substitute. 


WEINGARTEN BROS., Dept. H. B., 377-9 Broadway, New York 


104-8 Fifth Avenue, Chicago. The Largest Corset Manufacturers in the World. 226 Bush St., San Francisco. 
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THE WHITE BIRCH-TREE 
BY MARY E. WILKINS 
ILLUSTRATED BY CHARLES BROUGHTON 


T one time the birch-tree had sisters, and 
they stood close together in sun and wind 
and rain, in winter and summer. Their 
pretty, graceful limbs were intertwined; 
their rustling leaves were so intermingled that 
one could not tell to which they belonged; 

the same rain fell on all alike; the same snows bent them to 

the ground in long garlands of grace; the same misty winds 
lashed them about; the same sunlight awoke their green 
leaves like green butterflies in the spring. But all her sis- 
ters were gone; one or two had died of themselves, the others 
had been lopped down by the woodsman, and there was only 
the one white birch left. She stood with the same inclina- 
tion of her graceful trunk and limbs which she had had 
on account of her sisters, and which she never would have 
had except for them. She was a tree alone, but with the 
habit of one growing in the midst of a family. All her lines 
and motions were leanings toward an old love. The white 
birch felt always, as a man will feel a missing limb, the old 
spread of the others’ branches, the wind, and the rain, and the 
sun in them. She never fairly knew that she was alone, that 
her sisters were not there. When the snows of winter fell, 
she felt them, soft and cool and sheltering, weighing down 
her sisters’ limbs as well as her own; when the spring rain 
came, there was not a young leaf of the trees which were 
gone but was evident to her consciousness; and when the 
birds returned and sang and nested, she was never sure that 
they were not in her sister’s green-draped arms instead of 
her own. But there were times when she had a bewildered 
feeling that something was wrong, that something was gone. 

She lived in a grove where there were many other birch- 
trees, most of them growing in clumps; and sometimes, look- 
ing at them, she had a sense of loss. 

Not very far from the tree was Joseph Lynn’s house, 
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lived for fifty years. The house, from some idiosyncrasy of 

his ancestors, had been set back from the highway in the 

fields, close to the birch grove. The descendants had often 

wondered and rebelled at the will of the dead man who had 

built the house. They wondered if he had wished to turn the 
highway from its course, if he had had some old feud with a neigh- 
bor. There had been talk of moving the house, though that would 
have been a severe undertaking, with the square old structure 
built of massive timbers around an enormous central chimney. 
But Joseph, who was the last of his race, never had contemplated it 
until recently. Perhaps there was in him something of the spirit 
of the ancestor who had set the homestead in its isolated place. 
He loved to be away from the windows of neighbors, and the rat- 
tle of wheels along the dusty road; he loved the silent companion- 
ship of trees and fields, and had no wish for anything else until 
he fell in love with Sarah Benton. He would call her Sarah, 
even to his own thoughts, although she was Sadie to everybody 
else. There was in him, in spite of apparent pliability and gentle- 
ness, a vein of obstinacy, and he loved the old above the new. 
His own mother’s name had been Sarah; he rejected the modern 
paraphrase of it. The girl herself was cheaply and inanely pret- 
ty; by some method known to love, and love alone, he was blind 
to that element of commonness and unworthiness, and saw only in 
her the woman of his dreams. He refined her to such an extent 
with the fires of his love that had she seen herself as she existed 
in his mind, she would never have known herself. She had spent 
many hours before her looking-glass in her short life, but she had 
never possessed a looking-glass like that. 

People in the village said that Joseph Lynn was a fool to marry 
such a pretty, silly young thing at his age, and in the same breath 
said that she was a girl who knew how to feather her nest, and yet 
condemned her for being willing to give herself to a man old enough 
to be her father. Nobody dreamed that she loved him. ‘The girl 
was poor, dressmaking from house to house to support herself; and 
Joseph had his comfortable home, and income enough to almost 

4 .. keep her in luxury, or what meant luxury to a girl of her standing 
. y= life. People looked at her with a mixture of approval of her 


shrewdness, and contempt. One young girl mate of hers attacked 
her openly. She boarded with this girl’s mother, and one night 
after Joseph Lynn had been courting, she spoke out. She went into the parlor and 
stood before Sarah, fairly trembling with indignation and maidenly shame. The girl was 
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very plain, with a face so severe in its 
maidenliness that it seemed like a sharp 
wedge of accusation. She had never had a 
lover in all her life; she never would have. 
She had never even dreamed of love. She 
lived her life and did her duty without 
passion; that which had brought her into 
being seemed not to exist in her. Her drab- 
colored hair was combed straight back from 
her uncompromising outlook. of face; her 
skin was dull, and the blushes struggled 
through it. She held her two hands clinched 
at her sides; her figure, wide and flat-bosomed, 
looked rigid as iron. 

“T want to know,” said she, “if you are 
really going to marry him.” 

“Yes, I am,” replied the other girl. Her 
pretty face blazed, she shrugged her shoulders, 
and looked down at the ruffle of her gown. 

“Going to marry that man?” repeated the 
other girl. 

“T’d like to know why I shouldn’t. What 
is there the matter with him?” asked Sarah, 
defiantly. 

“Marrying a man old enough to be your 
father for a home,” said the girl. 

“ Lots of girls do.” 

“T don’t see why that makes it any better 
for you. You can’t care anything about him.” 

“T’d like to know what’s the matter with 
him. He’s a good, kind man.” 

“ And he’s got money,” said the other girl, 
in a tone of ineffable contempt and shame, 
as if she were ashamed of herself as well as 
her friend. As she spoke she looked as if she 
saw Joseph Lynn standing before her, and 
Sarah Benton looked at the same place, as if 
she also saw him. Indeed, both girls saw him 
with their minds’ eyes, standing before them 
as visibly as if he had been there in the flesh. 
They saw a very tall, stiffly carriaged man, 
with a disproportionately long neck, and a 
cloud of curly blond beard like moss, which 
reached well over his breast. He was not a 
man to appeal to the fancy of any young girl, 
but rather to repel her, and awaken her ridi- 
cule through a certain unnamable something 
which seemed to mark him as unmated with 
youth and youthful fancies. 

“You ain’t going to marry him,” said 
again the other girl, whose name was Maria. 
All the shame of maidenly imagination was 
in her voice and her look, and Sarah quailed 
before it. 

“T’d like to know why not?” she demanded; 
but her voice faltered. 
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“Marry him,” repeated the girl. The two 
words meant everything. . Sarah blushed hotly. 

“He’s a good, kind man,” she half whim- 
pered out—“ a good, kind man, and I’m alone 
in the world, and he’ll take care of me; and 
I’ve always worked hard, and—” Sarah -be- 
gan to sob convulsively. 

“How about Harry Wyman ?” 

Sarah Benton only sobbed more unrestrain- 
edly. 

“Harry Wyman has only got his day’s 
wages, and he lost his job, anyhow, last 
month; but you couldn’t wait,” said Maria. 
“And you know you like him best, and you 
know how he feels about you, and now you'll 
marry this other man; you'll sell yourself.” 

“Stop talking to me so!” cried Sarah, with 
a flash of resentment. 

“T won’t; it’s the truth,” said Maria, merci- 
lessly. “ You do mean to sell yourself.” She 
drew herself up and looked at Sarah with an 
unspeakable scorn and contempt. “ You mean 
to marry him,” she repeated, and again there 
was all the meaning which the imagination 
of a maiden could put into her voice and 
words. Then she turned and went out. She 
heard Sarah’s convulsive sobs as she went, but 
she felt pitiless. The sitting-room door was 
open and her mother was sewing by the lamp 
with its flowered shade. Maria cast a glance 
at her, and knew that she would be questioned 
curiously, and opened the front door, and 
went down the walk between the rows of 
flowering bushes, pinks and peonies and yel- 
low lilies. The katydids were singing very 
loud and shrill across the way. Somehow she 
felt a sort of futile anger at the sound. The 
ceaseless reverberations of nature which per- 
tained to its jerpetuation irritated her. It 
was the voice of a law under which she would 
never come, which she did not in her heart 
recognize, which, when she saw it applied to 
others filled her with impatience and repul- 
sion. 

When she reached the gate, she stood still 
leaning against it, and a man’s figure loomed 
up before her. She did not start; she was not 
a nervous girl; she looked intently and recog- 
nized him in a moment. 

“Ts it you, Harry?” she said, in a low 
voice. 

The man came closer. “ Yes,” he said, 
with a sort of gasp. Then he leaned heavily 
against the gate, and put his head down upon 


it with a sort of despairing gesture like a 
child. 
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Maria stood watching him, not so much 
pityingly as angrily. She thought to herself 
how could any man make such a fool of him- 
self over a girl like that in there. 

But she waited, and presently spoke in a 
low soft voiee, that her mother might not 
hear. “What’s the matter? Are you 
sick !” 

“Tell me, Maria, is she going to marry 
Joseph Lynn?” gasped the young fellow with 
an agonized roll of black eyes at her. 

“So she says.” 

“T wish I was dead.” 

“Tt ain’t right to talk so.” 

“You don’t know how I feel,” groaned the 
young man, and that was perfectly true. “ I’ve 
just got a job, too,” said he, “ and I came down 
here, and I saw him going away, and I wish I 
was dead.” 

The gate opened inward. Maria began 
pulling at it. “ Here, come in,” said she. 

“ What use is there, when—” 

“Come in,” said Maria, imperatively, pull- 
ing at the gate. 

The young man yielded. He followed 
Maria into the house. Sarah was still sob- 
bing. They could hear her the moment they 
entered the front entry. Maria’s mother had 
not noticed because she was slightly deaf. 

Maria took the young man by the arm, and 
almost forced him into the parlor. “ Here he 
is,” said she, in a curious voice, almost as if 
she were a being of another race, and spoke 
from the outside of things. “Here is Harry 


Wyman, and he’s got another job, and if” 


you’ve got a mite of shame, you’ll marry him 
instead of Joseph Lynn, Sadie Benton.” 

Then she shut the parlor door, and went 
into the sitting-room. 

Her mother looked up with a start; she 
had shut the parlor door with a bang. 

“'Who’s in there now?” she whispered. 

“Harry Wyman.” 

“For the land’s sake! 
to marry ?”’ 

“T don’t know. I don’t see what any wo- 
man who is earning her own livin’ wants to 
get married for, anyhow,” said Maria. “ You 
go to bed, mother, if you want to.” 

“Do you know how long he’s goin’ to stay ?” 

“No, but I'll sit up, and lock the door.” 

“ She'll never think of it, she’s so heedless.” 

“T told you I would, mother.” 

s | 


Which is she goin’ 


Joseph Lynn had made all his preparations 
to move his house to the edge of the highway. 
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Sarah had complained that it was too far 
from the road, that she wanted to see the 
passing. The very next morning men as- 
sembled with jacks and timbers loaded on a 
wagon, and the heavy old horse which had 
drawn them was taken out and tied to a tree 
which he tried to nibble, and the men were 
about beginning their task when Harry 
Wyman came. He looked pale, both shamed 
and triumphant. He went up to Joseph, who 
surveyed him with a kindly air. He had 
known the young fellow ever since he was a 
baby. He had never been jealous of him, al- 
though he had heard his name coupled with 
his sweetheart’s. He was not a jealous man, 
and believed in a promise as he believed in 
the return of the spring. 

“ Hello, Harry!” he said. “ Want a job?” 

“ No, thank you; I’ve got one.” 

“Oh. I heard you were out of work, and 
thought mebbe I could give you a lift.” 

The young man stood before the elder one, 
still with that mixture of triumph and shame. 
He could not speak out his errand at once. 
He hedged. “Goin’ to move the old house?” 
he said, huskily. 

“Yes, then I’m goin’ to have her painted 
up and shingled, and a bay-winder put on, 
and get some new furniture. Suppose you’ve 
heard I’m goin’ to be married.” 

“Yes, I’ve heard,” said the young man. 
He turned perceptibly paler. 

Joseph stared at him with sudden concern. 


“What in creation ails you?” he said. “Be 
you sick? Want anything to take?” 

“No. Look here—” 

Harry drew him aside and told him. 


“ She’s liked me best all the time,” he said. 
“You won’t be hard on her, Mr. Lynn?” 

Joseph’s face was ghastly, but he lost not 
one atom of his stiffness of bearing. He was 
like a tree whom even the winds of heaven 
could not bend. “If she likes you best, that’s 
all there is to be said about it,” he replied, 
and his voice, although it was quite steady, 
seemed to come from far away. 

“T hope you won’t lay it up against her. 
She’s a little delicate thing, and I’d lost my 
job, and—” 

“Tf she likes you better, that’s all there is 
to say about it,” repeated Joseph, in a tone 
so hardly conclusive that the young fellow 
jumped. 

He went away with a leaping motion of joy, 
in spite of himself. 

Then Joseph went up to the men who were 
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“SUPPOSE YOU'VE HEARD I'M GOING TO BE MARRIED?” 
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dragging the heavy timbers toward the old 
house. “Tl give you what your time and 
labor of bringin’ ’em here is worth,” he said. 
As he spoke he drew out his old pocket-book. 

The men all stared at him. He became the 
target of gaping faces, but he did not quail. 

“Aint you goin’ to have the house moved, 
after all?” asked one man with a bewildered 
air. 

“No; changed my mind. Goin’ to let her 
set where she is. I’ll pay you whatever your 
time and labor’s worth.” 

After Joseph had paid the men, and had 
seen the heavy old horse lumber across the 
field with his burden, he entered his house. 
There had been a little digging under one of 
the walls; otherwise it had been untouched. 
He noticed that, and reflected that he would 
make it right before sundown. A clump of 
pinks had been uprooted. He carried them 
into the house, and put them in a pitcher of 
water, and they filled the room with their 
spicy fragrance. Joseph lived entirely alone, 
yet the house was very orderly. He had 
planned to do most of the house-work him- 
self after he was married, and save Sarah. 

Joseph sat down awhile in the old rocking- 
chair beside the sitting-room window, and his 
heart ached as if it were breaking. He could 
searcely believe in the reality of that which 
had befallen him; there was in his soul an 
awful pain of readjustment in its old ways. 
But, after all, he had passed his youth, and 
his time of acutest rebellion. After a while 
he heard a fluting note of a bird close to the 
house, and it sounded in his ears like a primal 
note of comfort of nature. All at once he 
was distinctly conscious of a feeling of glad- 
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ness that the poor old house had not to be 
torn up by its roots like the clump of pinks, 
and set in alien soil. He had lived in the 
house so long that at times it seemed fairly 
alive to him, and something which could be 
hurt. He looked at the walls lovingly. 
“Might have weakened ’em,” he said, “ and 
I always liked this old satin paper.” 

He looked out of the window, and the 
silvery shimmer of the birches and their 
white gleam of limb caught his eye. He got 
up heavily, put on his old straw’hat, went 
out of the house, and the solitary birch which 
had been bereft of her sisters was very near. 
He flung himself down beside her, and leaned 
against her frail swaying body, and felt her 
silvery skin against his cheek, and all at once 
the dearness of that which is always left in 
the treasure-house of .nature for those who 
are robbed came over him and satisfied him. 
He loved the girl as he had never loved her 
before, and his love was so great and un- 
selfish and innocent that it overweighed his 
loss, and it was to him as if he had not lost 
her at all. He began to think of her as the 
bride of the other man with no pain. 

“He was always a good fellow,” he said, 
“and she ought to marry a man nearer her 
own age.” 

He sat a long time leaning against the 
white birch-tree through whose boughs a soft 
wind came at intervals, and made a gentle 
musical rustle of twinkling leaves, and the 
tree did not fairly know that the wind was 
not stirring the leaves of her lost sisters, 
and the man’s love and sense of primeval 
comfort were so great that he was still filled 
with the peace of possession. 
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cerned, for- its prevention and 
eure. Before our subject can be con- 
cluded, the sufferer from established nervous- 
ness must receive some consideration. Evi- 
dently much of the advice given to people 
with tendencies to nervousness will answer as 
well for this class; a regular life, activity 
without fatigue, wholesome and sufficient food 
and sleep, avoidance of worries or excessive 
emotions—one grows tired of repeating the 
formula, it has been said so often. 

The patient will almost inevitably reply 
that the phrases you are using to her cover 
the whole of her trouble—that she cannot 
lead a regular life because she cannot make 
decisions or stick to them when made; that 
exertion is impossible, for the very reason 
that it is so deadly fatiguing; that she has 
no appetite, sleeps badly, worries over every- 
thing, and is extravagantly emotional. Nev- 
ertheless, there is the prescription to be taken. 
She must become punctual and exact; sooner 
or later must exercise to keep well; to be able 
to exert herself she must eat and sleep, and to 
gain any or all of these ends, or, having gain- 
ed them, to keep them, she must economize 
the nervous energy wasted in fretting. How 
shall it be done? Where shall she begin? 

If the victim is an intelligent woman and 
has retained some remnants of self-control, 
she may yet be able to help herself. The mat- 
ter of punctuality and regularity will be the 
best to begin with. Let her lay down or let 
some one lay down for her a schedule for the 
day’s work, rest, and diversion; it must, of 
course, be made with due respect to the hours 
of her household, to her own tastes, and to 
her possibilities of accomplishment. At first, 


fuss over the anti-fussing schedule, worry 
lest she should forget things at their proper 
hours, and fret for fear she may have neglect- 
ed to do something at the moment ordered. 
There is only one cure for such a patient; a 
strict and sensible companion or nurse with 
full authority, and made, as nurses for 
nervous patients ought to be, of what me- 
chanics call anti-friction metal. Put the list 
of hours and doings into her hands, and let 
it be carried out exactly and without con- 
sultation with the patient—if possible with- 
out the patient’s knowledge of what the 
scheduled hours are. Such a case as this 
will probably need to be under a physician’s 
care, and, having sent her there, we will re- 
turn to our nervous wreck who is going to 
care for herself, and take up the next point 
in the list, activity. Very likely she is right, 
and exertion +s impossible for her. In that 
event, she, too, should be under a doctor, and 
she may be dismissed to the same hospital 
as the last patient. But if this assertion is 
only partly true and some activity remains 
possible, let the amount be exactly meted out 
and the dose having been once established, 
let it be taken daily, if it is only a few 
minutes’ walk or a short drive. Do not 
try to increase this quantity for some 
time. Mental exertion if found exhausting 
should be given in small doses in the same 
way. 

Next -as to the terrible question of food. 
Nervous absence of appetite is a very com- 
mon symptom. If the difficulty is no greater 
than this, overcome it by steady effort, taking 
definite quantities of food at regular inter- 
vals, whether you want it or not, whether you 

























































































































EY like or dislike it, and gradual- 
~~) ly adding to the amount. If 


(“= there is real indigestion, that is a 
> 


us different matter, and again the 
4 patient will have to be referred to 
WY, the doctor; but do not confuse the 
o) two symptoms; distaste for food, 
y, even discomfort on taking food, 
( does not necessarily mean indiges- 
\ tion. 
\ Without food there can be no-~ 
y gain of strength; tonics cannot 


replace it, nor apothecary’s stuff 
be substituted for it, except for a short 
period in an emergency. The habit of ab- 
staining from food is a very difficult one 
to break in hysterical or nervous invalids, 
and often courageous and persistent effort 
will be required to overcome it. Appe- 
tite comes with eating, the French proverb 
says, but sometimes it is a long time coming; 
meanwhile the patient must go on eating! 
One sees extraordinary instances of long-con- 
tinued fasting, where the idea of the impossi- 
bility of taking food has become thoroughly 
ingrained, and the patient in consequence is 
on the verge of death by starvation; some 
instances have occurred where a craze for 
notoriety or a religious delusion has supplied 
a motive powerful enough to cause a wretched 
girl to go without food until death actually 
resulted. 

To state scientific facts concisely and ex- 
actly without technical terms is extremely 
difficult; one is forced to use words and 
phrases which merely more or less well repre- 
sent matters that can be briefly and precisely 
told only in technical language. Scientific 
men are aceused of wilfully obseuring their 
thoughts because they choose to express 
them in a language of world-wide accepta- 
bility; it is as if a mechanic should be found 
fault with for preferring to measure with a 
steel tape rather than by the length of his 
thumb or the breadth of his hand. With 
this preliminary excuse in case any scientific 
person should condeseend upon the perusal 
of this paper and fall foul of its statements 
as inaccurate, let me endeavor to point out 
some of the reasons why so much stress has 
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to be laid upon the matter of feed- 
ing the nervously weak. 

The nervous system is the most 
complex, the latest developed, and 
probably the most unstable portion 
of the human economy. Its tissue 
elements are consumed in perform- 
ing their functions to a greater de- 
gree than the cellular tissues of 
other parts of the body. In an ex- v 
traordinarily interesting series of observa- 
tions Doctor Hodges, of Clark Univer- 
sity, studying with the microscope the 
nervous centres, first of honey-bees, later of 
other small animals, found a difference be- 
tween-the central nerve-cells of creatures in 
an unfatigued state and those of animals of 
the same species which had been working 
hard, so great that he could state with accu- 
racy whether the specimens shown him were 
taken, for example, from a bee on leaving 
the hive in the morning, or from one return- 
ing at night after hours of labor. It is at 
least probable that in human beings who 
suffer with the constant feeling of fatigue so 
graphically described by nervous patients, 
there is a chronic condition of the nerve- 
cells resembling that of the centres in the 
tired bees. Rest will restore them to a cer- 
tain extent, but the material for repair must 
come from the other tissues, and these must 
be supplied with this material by food. If 
food is not taken in quantity sufficient to 
make good the loss, then other tissues are 
depleted, weakened, starved, to nourish the 
nervous system, and a_ reacting effect 
follows which further injures the enfeebled 
nerves. It may fairly be argued that almost 
all nervous diseases, even including those in 
which there is organic alteration in the nerve 
elements, are fundamentally due to some form 
of impairment of nutrition. The statement 
is a sweeping one, and would be hard to 
justify without being over-technical, but 
when one considers in how many ways im- 
paired nutrition may be brought about, it is 
not so wild as it looks at first sight. There 
may be failure to get enough to eat, or there 
may be enough, but not of the right sort; 
the organs of digestion may be at fault, so 
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that the material taken is not well 


sy 
y )) prepared for absorption or not well 


O- assimilated, and from any or all 
; of these causes there may follow a 

i weakening of the natural resistance 

to disease and to many substances 

7 that under ordinary conditions of 

Y health have no bad effect, but 

(( which when resistance is thus 
\\ lowered become actively injurious. 
\ A practical hint or two may 
7 be useful to those who have 


no appetite or desire for food, and 
yet ought to take it. Have nothing to do 
with the choice, preparation, or service of 
your own meals. If you have a fancy for 
something tell the household purveyor, but 
let it come to you unexpected. The woman 
who orders a dinner has eaten it before it 
reaches the table; if she cooks it too, then 
she has eaten it twice. Is it any wonder she 
has no appetite for a third course of it? 

A radical change in the hours of meal 
will sometimes help to provoke appetite, such 
as taking the chief meal of the day an hour 
earlier or later, or transferring it from mid- 
day to evening or vice versa. 

To rest before meals so as to come fresh 
and untired to table is good—and to rest 
after meals is a great help to weak diges- 
tions. 

In cases where it is almost impossible for 
the patient to take food for herself, she will 
often take enough without trouble if she is 
actually fed by another person. 

Of sleep there is little to be said which 
would not be mere repetition. Many nervous 
people sleep well, just as some eat well; it is 
probable that the ability to do either or both 
of these acts saves them from worse nervous- 
ness at least. Many, too, desire to get for 
themselves an altogether unnecessary quan- 
tity of sleep, and are dissatisfied unless they 
secure a really abnormal allowance. The 
hypochondriac whose fancy runs this way 
will tell you with woe that she only got seven 
or eight hours’ sleep—a period of slumber 
probably the most that could be needed by an 
active and healthy adult past the stage of 
youth, and yet not arrived at the time when 


again more rest is needed to re- 
cruit the waning energies of old 
age. 

One warning cannot be too often 


repeated—medicines to produce 
sleep are dangerous, with different 
degrees of danger, to be sure, but 

still not things to be trusted to the 
hands of ignorance, especially 
where ignorance is personally in- ‘Sj 
terested. Sleep-inducing drugs are 
often necessary to save from worse evils, but 
they need supervision—a doctor’s supervision, 
that is. 

Lastly as to the economy of nervous 
energy. On this, too, much has been said, but 
the text is a fruitful and suggestive one, and 
many sermons could be hammered out of 
it. 

First, let it be repeated that whether the 
essential cause of nervousness can be reached 
and conquered or not, the less open mani- 
festations of nervousness the patient permits 
herself the better it will be for her in every 
way. 

Do not talk about your feelings or your fa- 
tigue or your sleep, do not allow the word 
nerves to be uttered in your presence. To talk 
about yourself is a form of bad manners, to 
say the least; to be sorry for yourself will not 
make any one more sorry for you, and self- 
pity is a poor kind of an emotion. If once 
this kind of talk becomes a habit, an uncon- 
scious exaggeration soon creeps into it; the 
victim begins to make the most of the feel- 
ings and pains which have occurred and to 
look for new ones in order to get all the sym- 
pathy possible, and from this to imagining 
symptoms is a short and sadly easy step. To 
cultivate and encourage genuine emotions 
to overgrowth is bad enough, to sow and 
till a crop of false emotions is a moral 
crime. 

There are plenty of women who think it 
feminine and interesting to be nervous and 
to be in a continual sizzle of excitement 
about little matters, and who thus acquire 
not only false standards of feeling, but pres- 
ently a total inability to feel genuinely or 
simply about anything. 
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[ullabres"of Matti ien 2 


by Ada Sterling 


S crystal springs bubble spontaneously 
A and with equal beauty among the peaks 
of the Alps or the Andes, the Sierras 
or the Himalayas, so the mother-song escapes 
from the mother-heart in a similar crooning, 
whatever her race or color, creed or country. 
The act apparently is as instinctive on the 
part of the human parent as is the twittering 
of the mother-bird over her young, and the 
soothing of drowsy babes or ill ones by soft 
music may be regarded as an elemental ex- 
pression of heart feeling to be ranked next 
after such primal utterances as a groan, an 
exclamation of pleasure, of fear, of surprise. 
To those interested, this almost involuntary 
resort to sounds to induce sleep or tranquillity 
in the restless or ill or merely tired child, 
bears a certain relationship to the custom 
that has always obtained among primitive 
and savage tribes, of curing disease by means 
of musical sounds made with the lips or upon 
instruments; in other words, to the univer- 
sally recognized therapeutic influence of 
agreeable sound. 

Even mothers in whom a liking for ordi- 
nary music is absent indulge in a rhythmical 
crooning or humming, chanting or buzzing 
sound that sooner or later proves effective in 
bringing about the desired result. Sometimes 
the sounds used are weird, sometimes merely 
gentle. Often they are tuneless and com- 
bined with syllables as unintelligible and as 
undefinable as would be the language of an- 
other planet. “Always they are simple and 
repetitive; a continuously reiterated sound of 
soft character being a powerful agent to in- 
duce sleep and tranquillity. 

One of my earliest recollections is of a 
sense of surprise, of awed marvelling at the 
sounds with which a young child of the 
family was put to sleep by a quaint Irish 
maid, herself a very reincarnation of the 
mystery folk of early Irish times. I heard 
the tune repeatedly and myself was 
invariably overcome by sleepiness in listen- 
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ing. As nearly as may be rendered the tones 
were: 
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These strange syllables, repeated again and 

again, were sung to a vigorous rocking, with 
the babe held tightly in her arms. They 
vibrated mysteriously and with curious hyp- 
notice force before which the most restless 
child must prove helpless. They filled my 
childish soul with apprehension at the pos- 
sible witch-powers of the innocent nurse, an 
apprehension that at this day rises again 
with the mere recalling of the scene. Yet 
these weird syllables, senseless as they appear 
to be, are employed in the crooning songs of a 
number of half-civilized races. 
“It is interesting to observe how many 
mothers who habitually sing to their infants 
confine themselves to the utterance of primi- 
tive syllables, as if the simple, undefined 
sounds were passwords into the comprehen- 
sion of their little ones which every mother 
yearns to penetrate, yet cannot. The syllables 
most commonly heard in lullabies of civilized 
races are ah, la-la, and occasionally ah-oo or 
bye-low. These are combined with some pre- 
ferred tune, which now, in its new form of 
lullaby, is sung softly over and over again. 
Tartars, Magyars, and Indians display an al- 
most identical fondness for syllables ending 
in the sound of u, the combinations ru and 
gu being especially conspicuous. Distinctly 
savage races express themselves in thin, shrill 
sounds ending in ee and ai. 
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LULLABIES OF 


The Latin root of the word “lullaby” is 
lallo, meaning literally, “1 sing la, la ”—i. e., 
“T sing words having no meaning.” Curious- 
ly enough, nearly all European races use 
these syllables in their crooning songs. To 
follow their affiliations even slightly is fasci- 
nating. The Germans use the word lullen, 
meaning to lull to sleep, and lallen, meaning 
to speak or to sing syllables having no signi- 
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baby.” Bye, in this sense, is from the Gaelic 
baigh-baigh, a kind or tender “ bye-bye,” or 
farewell wafted after the little one now near- 
ing the land of sleep.” In his exquisite “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” music, Mendelssohn 
makes a combination of the English form 
bye with the Norwegian and German form 
lulla, in the scene in which Titania’s airy fol- 
lowers circle about the lovers, murmuring: 


FROM MENDELSSOHN’S ‘‘MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM.” 
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Lul - la! Ilul - la! ilul - la! bye! 


ficance, as la-la. A cradle song with words 
becomes a lullgesang, or a song to lull to 
sleep. The Dutch employ the term lullen to 
describe the humming of a tune; the Norwe- 
gians express the same in lulla, the act of 
singing little ones to sleep; literally a lulling 
song or a little rune with which to still babes. 

For the most part English lullabies are less 
separated from other musical forms than are 
the cradle songs of Germany, of Norway, and 
of Eastern nations. Popular melodies not in- 
frequently are adjusted to a favorite syllable, 
or the latter is combined with a phrase or 
couplet of endearment, and is sung to them. 
Although the syll~bles la-la are used quite 
commonly by English mothers, there is a re- 
sort to the use of the more formulate term 
bye-low, usually heard in connection with 
“baby”. thus: “bye-low, baby,” which is 
equivalent to “ hush-a-bye,” or “go to sleep, 
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The sound bye is used alone or combined 
with o in the crooning of Russian mothers. 
The refrain of a favorite cradle song of that. 
country, consists of these syllables only: 


REFRAIN OF RUSSIAN CRADLE SONG. 
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Bai-o! Bai-o! Bai - o. 





The folk-lore of England, of Germany, and 
of Ireland, as well as that of Scandinavian 
races and of Eastern countries, abounds in 
legends of lulling songs. A quaint tradition 
from the German tells of a race of dwarfs who 
sang a peculiar kind of cradle song, very soft, 
very faint which only the peasants having the 
most acute hearing could detect. But so 
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beautiful were the thin, breezelike sounds, 
that the peasants by the persistent exercise of 
great effort at last caught and learned the 
melody, which to this day is preserved in the 
memory of the people. If it be truly still in 
existence—and Carl Engel writes of it in- 
credulously—its identity is lost among a num- 
ber of very old airs, of the authors of which 
all record has vanished. Some choose to re- 
gard “der Sandminnchen ” as the very cradle 
song of the dwarfs, and there is enough of 
haunting melody in the characteristic song 
to warrant such suspicion. At any rate, it 
caught the fancy of Johannes Brahms, in 
whose Volkskinderliedchen, in large part, are 
embodied the traditional child songs of Ger- 
many. That scholarly musician makes the 
air the theme of one of his most delightful 
compositions. 

One of the oldest of German lullabies, and 
which is a household favorite in: many dis- 
tricts of Germany, is that given below: 
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Although, as will be seen, all nations sooner 
or later resort to words and phrases in addi- 
tion to the initial syllables, especially when 
such airs at length are regularly secured in 
notation, the narrative form seen in ancient 
songs of love or warfare is practically absent 
from the cradle songs. Invocation, terms of 
endearment and protection, together with 
flowing or rocking time and slurred notes 
(seldom high and never separated by wide in- 
tervals), are the common characteristics of 
the lullaby, wherever found. 

A plaintive weirdness distinguishes the 
cradle songs of the East. Even the airs of 
blossomy Japan are touched with a light 
melancholy. The Hindoo mother chants 
rather than sings, and travellers who have 
ventured into the innermost states of China 
find the low crooning of the Chinese mother 
a dismal and depressing sound. 

Of the lullabies of Europeans the French 
berceuses are contented and bright; those of 
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The quaint metres of Irish folk-songs and 
lullabies provided Moore with many of his 
best poetical and musical forms. As with 
Germany, Ireland possesses at least one frag- 
ment of her early fairy music in addition to 
many folk-songs of ancient but indeterminate 
origin. Here is one of the most treasured of 
Irish lullabies included in a volume owned 
by the Gaelic Society of New York: 
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Germany sweet and solemn; the airs of Nor- 
way and Sweden are quaint and haunting. 
(Greig has used them.) The songs of Poland 
are mournfully despairing and are natural 
expressions of national sorrowing. Chopin 
has made them familiar to the music world, 
especially in his op. 57, in which the charac- 
terful melody is set to an accompaniment 
having a rocking motion. Tschaikovsky and 
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Rubinstein similarly embody national airs in 
their compositions. The cradle songs of 
Italy are notably flowing and melodious. One 
of the best, given herewith, is embodied in a 
work by Luigi Ricci. Its style is of purest 
Italian. 


UNA NINNERELLA. 
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composer’s “Sweet and Low.” Sir Arthur 
S. Sullivan’s “O hush thee, my babie!” is 
another perfect cradle melody. The best 
musie of this character lately produced is 
the “Dream” music in Humperdinck’s 
“Hinsl und Gretel,” which sooner or later 


Air by Ruicct. 
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The berceuse below is a perfect cradle song 
of ancient origin, and few French mothers 
but know it by heart. 





is sure to be detached from the work itself, 
and absorbed into the ranks of affectionately 
held cradle songs. 
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Perhaps the best-known cradle song in Late lullabies that figure upon concert 


English-speaking countries is Lucy Larcom’s 
“ Rock-a-bye, baby, on the tree-top,” though 
Eugene Field’s child verses and the songs of 
Robert Louis Stevenson are likely to be as 
generally adopted by another generation. 
So far they have been impermanently coupled 
with tunes that are not sufficiently simple, 
flowing, or musical, to be taken up by the 
people. “Go to sleep, my baby darling,” 
familiarly known as Emmet’s Lullaby, is 
perhaps the most commonly sung in America 
of any late song of similar character. 
Barnby’s “ Now the day is over,” though 
generally associated with hymn collections, is, 
in fact, a lullaby only second to the same 
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programmes seldom possess the spirit of the 
old cradle song, although the soothing and 
melodious character of many must make them 
welcome. 

This is especially true of some of Chad- 
wick’s melodies, of those of Arthur Foote 
and. of Miss Needham, composer of “ Hush- 
een ” a modern lullaby that possesses much of 
the beauty of the older Irish songs. The 
Weigenlieder and Berceux composed for per- 
formance upon instruments rank with the 
ornate nocturnes, or night songs, that may 
serve to entertain a gathering of people rather 
than with the simple tunes of the hearth or 
nursery. 
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_ Vaden f S yes 
By Kaye Upson Clark 


O, wonderful vision of poppies,— 
Crimson and white and gold! 

With fluttering fineness doubled 
Delicate fold on fold. 

One seems caught up into cloudland, 
Where the hues of dawn are made, 

Or down in the depths of ocean, 
In a dazzling coral glade. 


























Sure, Paradise never offered 
A sight more fair than this; 

Sure, there can be naught more brilliant 
For the heavenly winds to kiss. 

Pluck one of the dainty blossoms 
And twine its milky stem 

In your hair. No Orient princess 
Boasts fairer diadem. 


In the East lies the garden of poppies,— 
In the East by the silver sea; 
And when summer is ripe and rosy 
And hungrily hums the bee; 
As the sun comes hotly riding 
In his glittering golden car, 
Faint, drowsy poppy odors 
Seem. borne from the East afar. 


They come from the garden of poppies. 
I may never see them more,— 

But their beauty haunts the summer 
On even this sordid shore. 

Those rich and radiant poppies! 
An acre of sunset, sown! 

An acre of rounded rainbows,— 
Of opals’ hearts, wide-blown! 
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“RICH AND RADIANT POPPIES, AN ACRE OF SUNSET, SOWN.” 
Drawn by J. Vererr. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY CLIFFORD CARLETON 


CHAPTER IX 


“Violet got off, of course,’ ” he 
assured himself, and the group 
of faithful friends waving 
good-bys from the extreme 
ed of the bulkheads soon 
added Robert to Their number. He pressed 
through them until he was among the first. 
There was the ship still near enough for him 
to distinguish the faces of the passengers, 
but imstead of seanning the crowd on the 
dock he seanned the waving line of depart- 
ing travellers. He gave a gasp that was a 
groan. There stood his wife, fresh, sweet, 
smiling, talking with her usual charming ani- 
mation to the man at her side—who was Pat- 
terfield West. 

The deserted bridegroom dully stared. 
Then he screamed: “Take the pilot-boat! 
take the pilot back!” He waved his hat, his 
handkerchief. They wouldn’t look at him, 
but his neighbors did, very interestedly, and 
giggled and sniggered. 

“Violet! Violet! Take the pilot.” 

She laughed maddeningly, but at some 
sally of Patterfield West’s. Of her husband 
she was unconscious. 

Then he ceased his Highland fling, his 
waving of arms, his mad gesticulating. He 
calmed to stone. What had she sent him 
back for, om a wild-goose chase? There was 
no jewel-case at the hotel. If she really 
cared for her trinkets tc the point of weep- 
ing for them, would she have been likely to 
make that mistake? Would she have locked 
the drawer and taken away the key with her 
when the drawer contained nothing at all? 
How happy she looked—how radiant! He 
couldn’t swim out to the ship, but if he 
jumped in over the pier wouldn’t the St. 
Paul stop to reseue him? Ridiculous! they 
only did that in mid-ocean. The rowdies of 
the crowd around him were good-enough 

Begun in Harree’s Bazan No. 1, Vol. XXXV. 





chaps. They’d fish him and drag him back, 
wet as a rat. Halifax dismissed the idea. 
He had every one’s attention but his wife’s. 
Why come back with the pilot? Why should 
she? He was drinking in all that he could 
see of the sweetest face in the world. She 
was cheerful to hilarity, and she was leaving 
him—leaving him with another man, who was 
evidently going to England on the same ship 
with her. Scandalous! Hideous! 

Little by little the faces became a long 
line of white visages—featureless, indistin- 
guishable. 


West, after his hasty greeting with Halifax 
at the Astoria, went direetly to his ship. He 
had learned, to his great annoyance, that the 
North German Lloyd’s passengers had been 
transferred to the steamer on which Mr. and 
Mrs. Halifax were starting away for their 
honey-moon. The evening before, he had 
seen Mrs. Belford after dinner. “Do send 
Mr. Halifax in, if you see him,” she had said 
im parting. 

“She found her own means to make him 
come,” thought West, with slight scorn. of 
them both. 

He boarded the St. Paul among the last 
on-comers. The first person he saw was Mrs. 
Robert Halifax. She stood, evidently look- 
ing for her husband, and the sudden sight of 
her whirled West with the impetus of con- 
flicting emotions. 

“Halifax hasn’t got here yet!” he ex- 
claimed, and delightedly added, “ We two are 
alone.” 

“ Patterfield! Why are you on this ship?” 
Mrs. Halifax looked at him in great astonish- 
ment, and he hastened to answer: 

“My ship—or rather the part of an ocean 
vessel for which I paid a few dollars, to- 
gether with the whole of the boat, was burn- 
ed last night at the docks. Didn’t you 
know ?” 

“No,” she frowned, “I didn’t.” 

“Please,” and he drew from his overcoat a 
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folded newspaper, “please don’t say you 
doubt me; here it is, even illustrated.” 

“Oh, of course,” responded Mrs. Halifax, 
turning in her gloved hands a bunch of 
violets. (“How they match her eyes,” 
thought West.) “Of course I believe you. 
Does Robert know?” 

Her companion shrugged, thinking of the 
groom as he had last seen him going into 
Mrs. Belford’s rooms. 

“T’ll tell him when he comes. 
the-way, where is he?” 

“Oh, I sent him back to the hotel for my 
jewel-case which I stupidly left.” She looked 
past Tatterfield, scanning the on-comers. 
“But he ought to be here now. Let’s get 
near the gang-plank so I can go ashore if he 
shouldn’t come.” Getting near the gang- 
plank was no easy matter. Patterfield, lean- 
ing forward and searching the throng crowd- 
ing on the pier, exclaimed with sincere re- 
gret, “ There’s Halifax now, just coming on 
board.” 

“ Are you sure?” she demanded, and failed 
herself to distinguish her husband’s figure. 
Her companion laughed. “I’m sorry to say 
that I’m quite, quite sure.” Mrs. Halifax, 
relieved, passed the jealous retort by unre- 
proved. Indeed, she smiled at West and for- 
gave his presence on their ship and his in- 
trusion into their honey-moon. He in turn 
gazed sadly at the radiant bride. She saw 
the shadow. 

“T’m so happy,” she thought. 
terfield !” 

“Thank you for the flowers,” she said, 
gently, “ only you mustn’t send me flowers or 
anything now.” 

The great deep vibrating whistle which 
sounded the St. Paul’s departure was a 
climax to Violet’s feelings of agitation and 
excitement. She watched the last bonds 
with her native land tossed and lifted into 
the air; the gang-planks rolled ashore; the 
huge cables swung back on to the deck; and 
the sudden realization swept over her that 
nothing now could stop the ship im its re- 
lentless course. Within her command was 
no power sufficient, no matter what should 
happen, to alter the onward march over the 
wide ocean away from home. Handkerchiefs 
waved wildly in hysterical adieux or covered 
nervously the tear-stained faces of those who 
could not control their grief at parting. A\l- 
ready across the ever-widening breach be- 
tween the steamer and the land, the sound of 
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voices calling, of- wagons and carriages rum- 
bling away, of dock hands shouting directions 
and messages, came with a touch of far-away- 
ness. The crowd rushed to the end of the 
pier for a farewell glance; the more enter- 
prising formed themselves into pyramids or 
phalanxes, singing and waving umbrellas and 
improvised flags. A sudden gust of wind 
brought a strong smell of the sea; somebody 
lost a hat overboard; one young girl in a 
frenzy of excitement, as the final whistle 
sounded, threw an armful of roses toward 
some chosen friend on shore, and meanwhile 
the steamer moved steadily onward. A new 
voyage was beginning, the ship’s crew were 
at their posts,glad to be uncer way, indifferent 
to all else in the midst of so much human 
agitation. As the last land sounds died away, 
Violet turned to find her husband, surprised 
that he should not have come to find her at 
so important a moment. “ He’s been abroad 
so often,” she excused him to herself, “ I sup- 
pose he doesn’t care about seeing the start.” 
But she was piqued, nevertheless, that he 
should not have wanted to be with her as 
they left home. She made a tour of the deck 
without finding him; she went below; she 
searched hopelessly through rooms that all 
looked alike, and that seemed narrow and 
crowded, with a strong odor of something she 
didn’t relish, but was determined not to 
mind, as she supposed it was part of “ going 
abroad.” After being several times lost, she 
came, in some unaccountable way, on to the 
lower deck, where the steerage and second- 
class were already spreading themselves out 
and beginning to travel with vulgar pub- 
licity.. She wanted to find the saloon, for 
she felt sure Robert would be there, but she 
did not care to show her inexperience and 
ignorance of travelling by asking questions 
so early in the voyage, so she made her way 
back again to the upper deck, where Patter- 
field West joined her, affirming again that he 
had seen Halifax come on board, and that he 
must be arranging some detail about the din- 
ing-table, or the rooms or luggage. She was 
not altogether reassured, but she did not wish 
to have any appearance of running after her 
husband, so she accepted Patterfield’s sugges- 
tion to go forward and have a look at the 
bay. 

“Tt will be our last chance for some time 
to come,” he said, pulling a chair out for her, 
“to see land.” 


She leaned back in the chair, the wind 
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blowing her hair about lightly and seeming 
to refresh her and promise days of rest and 
happiness after so much hurry and excite- 
ment. 

“T am so worried about my mother,” she 
began, “ but everything else is perfect. Poor 
mother has the grippe, and it is dreadful not 
to hear for a week.” 

“Don’t worry,” Patterfield answered, as- 
suringly; “she will be well by the time you 
reach London. Just enjoy this beautiful 
scene. Look at that water. Did you ever 
see such fine lights and shades? And this air, 
isn’t it great? There are only one hundred 
and fifty first-class passengers, so we shall 
have things pretty much to ourselves, and if 
the weather only favors us—” 

“ Where is the saloon on this’ boat?” Violet 
asked, putting-her question so that it would 
seem as though she knew where the saloons 
on all other boats were situated. 

“It is forward, down the main companion- 
way, just aft of the galleys.” 

Violet knew nothing about galleys or com- 
panionways. She must resort to some other 
ruse. 

“Which flight of stairs would you go down 
if you wanted to reach it very quickly?” 

“T should take the middle hatchway by the 
starboard gunwale.” 

“Oh!” said Violet. 

Just then seven bells sounded directly over 
where she and Patterfield were sitting. 

“Seven o'clock! it can’t be possible! We 
sailed at ten. What does it mean? Some- 
thing must have happened to their clocks on 
this steamer.” 

Patterfield, smiling, explained the ship’s 
way of counting time. 

“ How ridiculous!” was all his companion 
commented. 

“ Have you ever noticed,” Patterfield ques- 
tioned, “ how many ridiculous things one sees 
as soon as one leaves home?” 

“T have never left home before,” she 
blushed. . 

“And has it ever occurred to you,” Pat- 
terfield went on, without heeding her answer, 
“that foreigners, when they leave their ridic- 
ulous homes, find our perfectly natural cus- 
toms ridiculous too? This is something to be 
kept in mind on a maiden trip abroad.” 

There was almost a tone of reproval in 
West’s voice, and Violet felt lonely and em- 
barrassed. She longed for Robert to appear 
and say that all was arranged for the voyage, 
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that nothing need ever take him from her 
side again. But Robert did not come, and 
Patterfield, feeling that he had been perhaps 
severe, attempted to divert her by showing - 
her the passenger list. She pretended to look 
through it; in reality her eyes rested on the 
two names printed together, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Halifax.” 

“ This is the first copy,” said West. “ The 
Captain is a great friend of mine and I am 
treated like a prince on this line. It’s the 
fourteenth time I’ve crossed on it.” 

Violet said nothing. The gulls swept 
through the air, back and forth, now touch- 
ing the waves, now disappearing beyond sight 
in the mist which was rising te veil the clear 
blue sky. 

“Tt seems as though those beautiful birds 
had something to tell us, they come so close 
to the ship,” she reflected, dreamily. Her 
longing for Robert increased as the moments 
passed without bringing him. 

“Trust your husband,” was about the only 
advice Mrs. Bagsby had given her daughter 
in their farewell conversation. “ He knows 
best, and never act as though you thought he 
didn’t. Just you stick by him, whatever hap- 
pens, and nothing bad ‘Il ever happen. That’s 
how I’ve done with your father. I was 
jealous when we were first married, I can 
tell you, but I found it was only putting ideas 
in Mr. B.’s head, and I said to myself, ‘ He 
picked me out because he thought I was the 
best, and I guess he ain’t going to change 
unless I change first, and so long as I keep 
lovin’ and trustin’ I guess he’ll think I’m the 
‘best.’ And that’s how things have been for 
most twenty-five years.” 

Violet was not really jealous,. but she re- 
membered her mother’s saying and decided 
to apply it in small matters as well as great. 

“A penny for your thoughts,” Patterfield 
asked. 

“They are not worth a penny. Oh no, I 
don’t mean that, because they are about 
people I love. I mean I would not take a 
penny for them.” 

“ There’s just a little motion. Do you feel 
it?” Patterfield changed the subject. “ Shall 
you be able to go down for lunch at one 
o'clock? Sea appetites are famous. If you 
are a good sailor you will find meat-pie de- 
licious. You haven’t been much on the 
water, though, have you?” 

Here a steward interrupted. “ Mrs. Robert 
Halifax, rooms 233-234?” 
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“Yes,” . Violet assented. “I think those put off. He could not pass them. He hur- 





are the numbers of our rooms.” 

“I can’t find Mr. Halifax nowhere,” the 
steward continued, “and the purser has to 
see him about his tickets. Could you come 
down, ma’am, please?” 

“Of course.” Violet rose and followed 
him. She was alarmed. What could have 
happened to Robert? He had had an hour 
to return to Thirty-fourth Street, get the for- 
gotten box, and make the ship. They had 
come down with an automobile in twenty 
minutes. What could have kept him? He 
must be on the ship. Patterfield West had 
seen him. She hurried after the steward, 
trembling, and shaken by the thought of what 
such a calamity would mean. Robert left in 
New York, and she, his bride, irrevocably 
embarked for England. As she presented 
this picture to her mind, she endured the 
combined feelings of her mother, her father, 
her husband, Aunt Carrie, Birdie, Grove, all 
Robert’s friends who called him their “ dear- 
est,” his relations, and business associates. 
What would they all think, and what could 
she do? 

Patterfield West meanwhile hastened for- 
ward to the Captain’s room. Without any 
personal explanation he requested that a 
search of the ship be made for a friend of 
his, Robert Halifax, who was to have come 
on board that morning. Desiring to shield 
Violet as far as possible, he did not speak of 
her, but simply urged the Captain that for 
business reasons it was necessary that he 
should know at once whether Halifax was 
among the passengers. 

The Captain despatched three messengers, 
and as he and Patterfield talked together the 
ship slowed up. He announced they were 
about to drop the pilot, and excused himself 
to West, whom he begged to remain in his 
room until the information he required 
should be given him. The steamer had come 
to a full stop. Patterfield had peered out 
through the window and saw the light-ship 
rising and falling on the slow ground-swells. 
The first messenger returned. “ The gentle- 
man ain’t on board, sir,” was his response. 
The second and third followed with the same 
verdict, after an interval of five or ten 
minutes. 

This was a tragedy; something decisive 
must be done and at once. He hurried along 
the deck. It was crowded with people watch- 
ing the pilot and letters and telegrams being 


ried to the other side. The way was clear. 
He ran past the two vacant chairs where he 
and Violet had sat a few minutes before. 
Their conversation now seemed but the recol- 
lection of a dream. He plunged down the 
stairs and found Violet talking excitedly to 
the stewardess. 

“ May I speak to you a moment?” he asked, 
drawing her gently into the saloon. “ Hali- 
fax,” he said, rapidly but in a low tone— 
“ Halifax has been detained in some unac- 
countable way. He is not on board.” 

She turned upon him, her eyes flashing. 
“1 thought you were a man of honor.” 

He started, amazed that she should speak 
in this way when his one thought was to pro- 
tect her. 

“You have deceived me.” He remembered 
his assurance that he had seen Halifax and 
began an explanation about the difficulty of 
recognizing a man who is making his way up 
the gang-plank. 

“You have deceived me,” she affirmed, in- 
dignation and grief causing her heart to beat 
with frightful rapidity. “You wished me to 
sail with you; you might have prevented my 
leaving; you were willing to ruin my name 
and character, my reputation and happiness. 
Coward!” She drew back from him. “ You 
wished to avenge yourself.” 

Patterfield leaned toward her, and in a 
voice suffocated with emotion he said: “ This 
is the greatest injustice. I thought of nothing 
but your safety. I believed until this moment 
that Halifax was on board. You know that 
after what has passed between us, no matter 
what my suffering may have been, I could 
never wish anything but your happiness in 
every detail of your life. Take back these 
words you have used in a moment of excite- 
ment; take them back, I entreat you.” 

Violet, drawing away from him, repeated 
under her breath: “Coward! Coward!” 

“ Listen!” he coramanded. The first slow 
vibrations were felt of the steamer getting 
under way from the light-ship. Violet sud- 
denly realized that for some reason they had 
stopped. “In an instant I shall have proved 
to you that what you say is false.” 

He sprang up the stairs, Violet following 
him, dreading from his tone of voice that he 
might contemplate some rash deed. He push- 
ed his way through the crowd; she waited in 
the doorway as if petrified by fear and dread; 
from the steamer’s side he caught the cable 
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which was still fastened to the light-ship, 
and, swinging his powerful frame on the 
railing, he glided hand over hand on to the 
deck of the smaller boat as the cable loosened 
and set the great St. Paul once more free. 

The crowd, struck dumb by the sudden 
agility of Patterfield’s reckless feat, speech- 
less during its swift accomplishment, spell- 
bound at this spectacle of bravery which, at- 
tempted one moment later, would have meant 
a suicide, let forth their admiration and 
anxiety together in shouts and cheers of: 
“Bravo! Well done! Good work!” 

Mrs. Halifax, as she watched this strange 
and alarming scene, the culmination of all 
she had suffered during the last half-hour, felt 
the world fading away out of her mind and 
memory in the same unaccountable way Pat- 
terfield had faded from her sight. She at- 
tempted to turn and find the staircase in her 
longing to get below and shut herself away 
from noise and confusion, in her hope that 
fatigue had. made her feverish, that she 
would find, with rest and quiet, that what she 
believed now to be the truth was only a 
hideous vision, the nightmare of an overtired 
brain. She swayed as she put her hand out 
to take the banister, a strong arm was placed 
about her, saving her from a fall, and, as un- 
consciousness mercifully claimed her, she 
heard a far-off voice saying, “ This one’s not 
much of a sailor.” 

When she came to she was in her berth. 
Some one had put her to bed and unpacked 
her things. She lifted her eyes with an effort 
and sent them to search an explanation of 
where she was and who she was. They came 
upon Robert’s unopened luggage in the oppo- 
site room, and then-with a sudden flash of 
memory she realized that she was Mrs. 
Robert Halifax, starting for Europe, alone 
on her bridal trip, with seven newsless days 
at sea before her, and beyond that—she knew 
not what. With this summons to reality 
eame a flood of tears, tears that seemed of 
the same fire that was consuming her head 
and heart, tears whose uselessness she recog- 
nized, only to weep with deeper misery and 
despair. 


CHAPTER X 
“HOW SHOULD A ROSE KNOW ?” 
“ HY, my dear chap,” a voice at 
Halifax’s elbow exclaimed, “ what 


in the name of Heaven is the mat- 
ter? You’ve missed your boat!” The bride- 





groom turned his distorted visage to face 
Percy Burden, who had been his best man at 
the wedding. . 

“So it appears,” he grimly confessed. 

“T missed seeing you off, too,” continued 
the other, unconscious of his burlesque. “ I- 
was late—awfully sorry!” . 

With Burden close at his side as he made 
his way along with the dispersing crowd, 
Halifax turned from the pier’s edge. 

He found his hansom and _ thought 
(plunged in melancholy silence as he sat deep 
back in the corner, a heap of misery), “ I am 
a bridegroom, that envied thing, a _ bride- 
groom! I wonder if any one would know it! 
Drive to Bowling Green,” he called up to 
the cabby, and vouchsafed to Percy, “I’m 
going to get my passage for Wednesday’s 
boat.” The unfortunate man forgot that he 
was not alone and relapsed into a gloomy 
silence, whilst Burden, who felt that he must 
divert the crushed individual, chatted on 
cheerfully and irrelevantly until his com- 
panion devoutly wished that he had chosen 
a deaf mute for groomsman. 

Burden paused at length for breath, and 
Halifax felt that it here behooved him to say 
something. With a vivid picture in his mind 
of the couple on the ship’s deck, he remarked, 
casually, 

“Of course my wife supposed that I was 
on board, you know.” 

“ And why in thunder weren’t you?” 

The deserted husband briefly told why. 

“And you couldn’t find the miserable 
jewel-case?” asked the sympathetic young 
man, at the story’s end. 

“No.” 

“You may have gotten into the wrong 
room, Bobby.” 

“T did.” Halifax made a clean breast of 
his mistake and told him in detail his inter- 
view with Mrs. Belford. 

“Gad!” exclaimed Burden, “ what a regu- 
lar belle dame sans merci she is! No eseap- 
ing her.” 

“No, no,” disclaimed Robert; “on the con- 
trary, she was perfectly superb!” 

Burden shrugged. He was romantic and 
always food for surprise, but before he could 
get very far on his quick train of thought 
his companion brought him up short again, 
with, “ Violet, of course, thought I was on 
the ship.” 

He emphasized his assertion with quiet 
force, and wished by all he held sacred that he 
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believed it himself. At present jealous fury 
blinded his senses; his heart alone was speak- 
ing, and in spite of love and justice he was 
prey to suspicious belief that his wife had 
sailed, not knowing where her husband was, 
and with no thought save for West. He 
didn’t intend, however, that Burden should 
dream the state of his feelings, and with the 
blindness of wounded love he thought he dis- 
guised them perfectly from his keen imagina- 
tive companion. 

“West seems to have made his steamer 
successfully,” said Percy. 

“His steamer!” reflected Robert. “It 
wasn’t his steamer, either.” At this idea his 
face contracted, but he coaxed its expression 
to a smile sardonic. “He was very evidently 
on board!” he said, aloud. 

Percy Burden was the soul of indiscretion; 
aware of it, he usually fought shy of confi- 
dences. “It will be all over town to-mor- 
row,” he murmured, unconsciously. 

Poor Halifax turned on him electrified. 
“What do you medn?” 

Burden put his hand on his companion’s 
knee. “ Of course, you and I know the simple 
facts of the case, as you have told them to 
me,” he said, seriously, “ but the question is, 
how simple will the reporters think or make 
them out to be?” 

“What reporters?” 

“Why, all I saw and those I didn’t see. 
Roads was on the pier, Roads of The City 
Items; he’s almost enough to wreck any 
‘happy home,’ isn’t he? Then, if he isn’t 
sufficient, Steve Peters of The Earth, with 
his detective camera fixed on Mrs. Halifax 
for keeps— Come, comie, old man!” (for 
Robert fairly ground his teeth). 

“T will thrash the life out of him,” he 
muttered, meaning West, but Burden didn’t 
care to understand it so. 

“The whole thing will be out to-morrow,” 
he repeated, “except the truth.” 

Visions of the peaceful Bagsbys, visions of 
all his Chicago and New York friends, be- 
ginning with Mrs. Crawford-Crawford and 
ending with his aunt, made Robert shiver. 

“You must go at once to the newspapers,” 
he said, “and fix this thing up. Tell them 
the truth—it’s picturesque enough, Heaven 
knows.” 

“The truth?’ wondered Burden. “ Just 
what is the truth here? On the other hand,” 
he said to Halifax, “I am inclined to lie.” 

“To lie?” 


“ Well, I shouldn’t tell them that the jewels 
were not found; it would look too much—too 
much—” 

“Like what it was,” groaned Robert to 
himself. 

“ Like a wild-goose chase for you, old man,” 
finished Burden for him. 

The hansom stopped in front of the ship’s 
offices and Halifax got out. 

“Say what you think best to prevent any- 
thing like scandal, but I believe the scare’s 
all in your own mind ”—he tried to smile— 
“in your vivid imagination. Look out that 
you don’t excite suspicion where none is.” 

“No, no,” soothed Burden; “don’t be 
alarmed on that head. No one saw you go 
into Mrs. Belford’s rooms, luckily.” 

“He did. West saw me go in.” 

“What!” But he calmed at Robert’s pallor 
and his icy, “ Well, what?” 

“ Heavens, man, when you’re not on the 
boat, West will tell your wife why.” 

Robert, without replying, turned on his 
heel and strode into the office. Wormwood 
added to gall. 

Percy, a block or two further up town, 
leaned out, bought an extra, glanced at it, 
directed the cabman to the Stock Exchange, 
and straightway forgot to-morrow’s issues of 
newspapers, and scandals set afoot. 

The mission to London had absorbed Hali- 
fax for months; it was the event of his pro- 
fessional career; he snapped his fingers at it 
now, and affirmed to himself that if a cable 
should be handed him, calling his summons 
to London “ off,” it would find him indif- 
ferent to the change in fate. The thought of 
seeing his wife, the thought of seeing Violet 
in London, gave him no pleasure, as his 
jealousy rose to its height; he didn’t want to 
see her. The remembrance of how she had in- 
sisted on his return to the hotel for a fruit- 
less errand came to him in horrid frequency, 
coupled with her assurance that West was 
sailing on the Saale. 

“ Nothing,” he said to himself, as he walk- 
ed through the rooms of the Line and out 
of the door to the street—“ nothing can affect 
me again; I have become dead to the world.” 

Here a newspaper boy rushed past him call- 
ing out the title lines of his extra, and Hali- 
fax, “the dead to the world,” was suddenly 
‘resuscitated! He seized the extra, glanced at 
it as Burden had done, sprang back into the 
cab, and there read the appalling figures of 
the market’s opening. 
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He was already many thousands of dollars 
poorer than yesterday, but he comforted him- 
self there would surely be a rally, and Whyte, 
Raines, & Co. held securities that would tide 
him over worse rocks even than these, which 
showed, nevertheless, startling, menacing. 

He went at ohee to his brokers in Wall 
Street, and was told that both partners were 
“on the floor.” Not even stopping to ask 
the quotations of his favorite specialties, he 
tore across the street to the Exchange, pass- 
ing in side by side with a man whose white 
mask of nervous anxiety he knew for the 
face of a friend. The hurrying individual 
convulsively clutched Halifax by the arm. 

“Whyte, Raines, & Co. have gone to 
smash,” he exclaimed. Then, before he could 
see how close home his news had struck, he 
dropped Halifax and was lost in the howling, 
shrieking maelstrom, the whirlpool of excite- 
ment offered by the interior of the Stock Ex- 
change. Halifax sent his name to both part- 
ners, and it seemed to him that he waited 
years. Finally he called another messenger, 
gave him a two-dollar bill, and told him to 
bring a reply of some kind at once, which in 
a few minutes proved to be that Mr. Whyte 
could not be found, and that Mr. Raines was 
sorry he couldn’t leave the floor. Would Mr. 
Halifax send in his message ? 

Hades let loose danced before Halifax. The 
atmosphere of the great room was an en- 
velope of mist through which men rushed 
from group to group shrieking their demands 
and offers. Shower after shower of white 
bits of paper fluttered through the air. 
Black-coated members mingled with gray- 
coated messengers carrying telegrams which, 
before their contents could be read, were 
worthless, because the lightning-falling scale 
of prices had made their senders bankrupt. 

Men appeared to be going mad, to have lost 
much of the semblance of human beings, and 
the accumulation of cries was a dull hoarse 
clamor overreached now and again by a voice 
higher pitched than the rest. As the hour 
drew near for closing and the Bank State- 
ment confirmed the worst expectations, the 
hubbub increased. Halifax gave up all hope 
of seeing either Raines or Whyte. Grimshorn 
opened at 75—it was now hawked in the 
streets at 25, and no bids; other stocks had 
fallen in like ratio. If the rumors were fact 
that Whyte, Raines, & Co. had failed, then 
securities which, in order to sell readily by 
cable, he had left umregistered and in his 
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firm’s hands, had gone under, his cash balance 
as well. 

At this point Burden dashed out from the 
crowd and Robert caught him. 

“ Bobby,” he announced, before a question 
could be asked, “ Whyte, Raines—” 

“ Yes, yes; it’s true, then?” 

“The worst—not a cent on the dollar, and, 
moreover, it’s not a clean page.” 

“ Busted—penniless ?” 

“Up the spout.” 

“Let’s go into the gallery,” said Halifax, 
“and watch the hell below.” 

They made their way up with difficulty 
into the galleries, filled to overflowing with 
those who could afford to be curious and who 
were only spectators of the tragedies repre- 
sented beneath them in the crowd. From the 
height the companions looked at the records 
on the boards before their eyes. 

“Grimshorn, 23. Q. R. & S., 50.” 

(Halifax had bought it at 110 and con- 
sidered it cheap.) Like history was repeated 
all over the room. Standing apart from the 
general mass, the centre of a little group of 
men, was James Raines. He looked several 
hundred years old. The ruined broker was 
minutely tearing up bits of paper to infinites- 
imal morsels, sowing them on the air, fruit- 
less seeds! Two men, nearly as white and 
tense as he, were talking excitedly to him. 
Burden touched Halifax on the arm. 

“How much does it mean, old man?” 

“ Everything, almost. I’ve got my Chicago 
house—it’s mortgaged—and a little bank 
balance. And you?” 

“Bitten hard.” Percy tried to smile with 
his usual gayety. His Derby was far back 
on his blond head, his expression much af- 
fected by the palpitating fever of excitement. 
“Bitten hard, but not quite devoured! It 
will-take every cent I can scrape together to 
tide me over, but I guess I shall swim out.” 

“Come!” Halifax abruptly turned. “ Let’s 
get away. I want to go over and see Whyte, 
if he’s at the office.” 

As they made their way into the street, “ Mr. 
Whyte,” remarked Percy, “left the building 
a little while ago. He looked terribly cut up, 
poor old man.” 

There was a crowd in front of No. — 
Wall Street clear out into the middle of the 
street, curiously looking up and looking in. 

“ Fire ?”’ 

“No,” replied a bystander to the gentle 
men; “‘ somebody’s been shot.” 
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Burden and Halifax pressed into the build- 
ing, past the rabble. The door of the office 
of Whyte, Raines, & Co. was guarded by 
police. “No admittance; Mr. Whyte, senior 
partner, shot himself in his private room 
only an hour ago.” 

They asked to see a clerk, and as soon as 
the man summoned recognized Halifax en- 
trance was assured. When, an hour later, 
the two came out again, the crowd had been 
dispersed and business was over for the day. 
Already the narrow street had assumed its 
afternoon demeanor. A few yards away an 
automobile, waiting for a job, was drawn up 
by the curb; the conductor, attending to his 
machine, whistled gayly, with a peculiar bird- 
hike Halifax looked upon him 
in stupid wonder at his light-heartedness. 
The vehicle was waiting for a fare, and the 
two men climbed im. 

“ Drive to ——’s,” said Halifax, thickly. 

As they ordered their drinks, Robert put 
up a prayer that no one would be in sight 
whom he knew, and for once he was for- 
tunate. The faces around them 
strange. 


sweetness. 


were all 


“You say it isn’t a clean page?” asked 
Halifax, and added, “If there’s any ugly 
handling, it isn’t Whyte,” 


and he made a 
strange simile. 

“Whyte was true as a trigger.” 

His drink pulled him together. “ Almost 
all that money I made with my brain,” he 
thought. “I can make my money again. My 
profession is worth thirty thousand a year to 
me. Yesterday I sat and talked with Whyte 
in the hotel while Violet was handling West’s 
roses. How can I restore yesterday—and my 
faith in the one woman in the world ?”’ 

A day or two before he had deposited ten 
thousand at the Bank. It was now his 
all. The automobile bumped along up Broad- 
way, in the fresh bright rays of the winter 
day. The cars went clanging past, and the 
faces of the passers-by wore nothing of the 
tragedies in love or finance. 

Burden had pulled out a little Russia- 
leather case, and with his gold pencil was 
adding up columns of figures, his fair brows 
drawn over the first wrinkle of real signifi- 
cance he had ever worn. 

“ What time does your ship sail to-morrow, 
Bobby?” he asked. with his usual irrelevance. 
“Ten? Well, you’d better go on board to- 
night,” he smiled, putting his little leather 
book back in his pocket. “From what I re- 
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member about your dashing story of the day, 
Victoria Belford must be a widow.” 

“T shall not go to see, but you might, if you 
like. She’s quite alone here, and you always 
got on well together.” 


West’s voyage on a pilot-sloop back to the 
city he had left under such pleasant auspices 
had not an agreeable effect upon spleen. He 
was willing to promise never to set sail in a 
sloop again, and prayed that his next de- 
parture might be on a vessel good for three 
thousand consecutive miles! Over and over 
he told himself that he would “ like to smash 
Robert Halifax’s head”; even when the state 
of the market revealed to him that, had he 
landed in England, he would have had to 
turn round again and sail directly for New 
York, this didn’t make him give a kindly 
thought to Halifax; he put the bridegroom 
down in his mental register as the last of 
cads. He seorned this deserting of a woman 
at the point of their honey-moon departure. 
Violet’s husband least of all could be tenderly 
handled by her still ardent lover. “I sent 
Mr. Halifax back for my jewels,” Mrs. Hali- 
fax had explained to him. And Halifax had 
run like a messenger! “Oho!” West sneered 
in his thought of it. “No doubt too willing 
an emissary! Had he not gone to Mrs. Bel- 
ford ?” 

West reached New York late and decided 
to dine at the club of which he was an out-of- 
town member. On his way up Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue he turned over in his mind the 
events of the last forty-eight hours. “I 
yield that woman the palm,” he thought. 
“ How well she played her cards. What ruse 
could she have employed to get him to miss 
his ship? Ugh! the brute! But my wings 
are clipped ; I can’t fly a yard,” he mournfully 
confessed. “I have played the melodramatic 
hero to no use. I can’t go up to Halifax and 
call him names, because it would harm her, 
and besides all this she loves him so confound- 
edly well!” 

He mounted the steps of his club and went 
in side by side with Percy Burden. 

“Hal-lo!” greeted the youth, and stared at 
the Chicagoan as though he saw a ghost. 

West remembered him slowly. “ Who— 
the deuce—why, Halifax’s best man, of 
course.” No one introduced by Halifax’s 
name could please him then. “Good-even- 
ing.” He lifted his hat with little effusion. 

“Why, West,” said Burden, “where the 
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dickens do you come from? Wouldn’t the 
seas have you? I saw you sail away to Liver- 
pool at 10 a. m.” 

“Oh, you are mistaken,” 
other, coolly. 

“Then you’ve got a double, and he will 
cause you. trouble,” rhymed the younger. 
“ Are you dining here?” 

“Yes, with friends,” hastened West. 

“ And you'll need them, my formal gentle- 
man,” thought Percy to himself, “if you get 
in the track of the angry man whom I left 
cursing you up and down. But,” he said 
aloud, “really, my dear man, you're the 
greatest surprise I’ve ever had, except one.” 

“ Ah!” West scarcely questioned him. 

“ And that other one was Halifax. When 
I saw poor Bobby on the pier this morning 
you could have knocked me down with a 
feather.” 

West would have chosen a club. He hoped 
to get rid of this smiling youth. (“ Poor 
Bobby on the pier. Then Halifax had made 
a dash for decency.”’) 

They went in side by side toward the café. 
“Now for the last straw,” continued Percy. 
“T suppose I shall be meeting Mrs. Halifax 
next!” 

And West turned on him. “See here, you 
had better not mention Mrs. Halifax’s name,” 
he said, very low. “I don’t want to get 
mixed up in any seandal, but chiefly I don’t 
want her name in every one’s mouth, I warn 
you. You had better keep your reflections to 
yourself, and keep Halifax away too.” 

Burden laughed aloud, and what he would 
have said was nipped in the bud, for here a 
group of men joined them and personal mat- 
ters hung fire. 

Meanwhile Halifax had been chewing a 
bitter cud. Whether or not he were without 
faith in womankind, and, scandalous to con- 
sider, utterly without faith in his wife, he at 
all events could not clear his mind of the 
disagreeable impression coupled to the un- 
elucidated mystery of the past. The letter 
on the mantel-shelf which he had read not a 
month ago waved its aggravating words: 
“Violet, darling, my hope and my reward, 
thank God it is my right...” Love had made 
Halifax ask her to marry him; she had ac- 
cepted him from pique perhaps on the spur of 
the moment—not an unique case by any 
means! She had doubtless loved West all 
the time. The meeting on the Limited, the 
long earnest conversation of the two, her 
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quick acceptance of an invitation that in- 
eluded West for dinner on the train—the 
final temptation had been too great for her. 
His hate at this point for West took such 
proportions that had West sprung up then 
and there Halifax would have attacked him 
like a madman. No fear of this! West was 
dining like a lord with friends, Stetson of 
the Times-Herald among them. Over his 
dinner he cleared his mind and fettered his 
conscience, whilst Stetson, eager for copy and 
perfectly unscrupulous, filled in cleverly all 
that West suggested, only touching his cham- 
pagne as West drained his. 

“Tt is,” said one man, “perfectly incred- 
ible if you haven’t seen Mrs. Belford.” 

“It is,” snarled West back at him, “ per- 
fectly ineredible if you have seen Mrs. Hali- 
fax.” 

And all this not twenty yards from where 
the wretched bridegroom walked up and down 
hopeless as a spirit condemned. Whenever 
he thought to give the morning’s events a 
natural color, his jealousy blended all tones 
to its green, condemning hue. 

“There was the pilot; she could have re- 
turned; she could have telegraphed; she could 
have sent West back—pah!” 

He seemed to himself a fool whenever he 
sought to excuse, in the face of facts. 

Some one joined his melancholy stroll. 
“ Halifax, will you come in on a little game 
—Foster, Jones, and Pyle—the old rascals— ?”’ 

Halifax rarely played!—he could almost 
say never—but his luck was phenomenal 
when he did. 

He smiled grimly and thought of his fraii 
bank balance. 

“ Why, yes, I'll take a hand,” he acquiesced. 
He had a great need to forget. 

The man who spoke had just dropped out 
of the game and took Halifax back to the 
small room where the men mentioned were 
seated at the table. 

As yet, all New York did not know that 
Halifax was sailing that day for London with 
his bride. Halifax gave thanks that these 
men were among the ignorant and that they 
merely greeted him cordially, congratulated 
him on his marriage, and dealt him his cards. 

His usual good luck was with him, and in 
the success of the first few hands he was able 
to get away from his personal meditations. 

The game was high, and the piling chips 
before Robert footed up into the thousands; 
it stimulated him for a moment. What if he 
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should recover a bit; he bent over the pile 
with something like a flash of the true gam- 
bling passion—and then, poor as he was, dan- 
gerous as it was for his attention to leave the 
game, his mind went hammering back at the 
old tune. 

“What difference does anything make?’ 
he mentally shrugged. The loss of his entire 
fortune had not been shock sufficient to turn 
his thoughts from his wife. With his first 
loss, ill chance, which had so utterly claimed 
him of late for her own, fastened her horrid 
claws on the prey. Here Stetson and Burden 
wandered in and Percy fairly gasped as he 
saw Robert pay five hundred dollars for 
cards. 

“Gad!” he whispered to Stetson, “ Wall 
Street hasn’t even phazed Bobby; his nerve is 
colossal.” 

“Whyte, Raines, & Co.?’ whispered Stet- 
son with as little interest as he could affect, 
and a man on his left informed him to a 
clear detail how very bare Halifax had been 
picked. 

The players and. bystanders little knew 
the current of thought that this young man 
pursued. He impassively accepted his losses, 
drawing from the dealer with perfect sang- 
froid, thinking meanwhile of but one thing, 
the mighty ship cleaving its way through the 
ecean, carrying on its distant course his 
heart’s desire. 

Just here a man bending over watching the 
game let fall a small red rose-bud from his 
coat’s lapel. The flower dropped on the table 
directly in front of Robert Halifax. The 
hot room had warmed the little bud to yield 
all its close shut sweetness; it swept upward 
its faint perfume to Robert, who saw in a 
flash the roses red of the night before as they 
glowed on the table of the private room at the 
Astoria. He saw, too, the rose in Violet’s 
dress. 

“It’s your ante, old man,” Jones informed 
him, impatiently. 

Halifax responded, but his feelings had 
gone through a miraculous change; a spring 
on a sudden set in working order a new 
set of shuttles, altering the pattern of the 
stuff. 

He remembered with a rush the evening 
with his wife. (He should have remembered 


it like this before!) With a delicious surge 
the memories of her charm, her sweetness, 
her beauty, came over him. He made a low 
exclamation. 
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“ Too bad, old chap,” Burden was saying at 
his side. “ Better stay out this time.” 

Halifax looked at his cards. “ Luck must 
turn,” he muttered. “I’ve paid my passage 
to London—to her,” he thought, “to her.” 

His blood tingled through his veins as he 
recalled how lovely she had looked leaning 
back in her chair, and he heard her tone of | 
tender irony when she offered to send away 
West’s flowers. Halifax at this point fully 
acquitted his wife. 

“ What a brute I am—what a fool—to dare 
to question such purity, to question her love!” 
His heart beat painfully and the cards danced 
before his eyes. He drew one card and kept 
raising the man who was betting against him. 
He made a poor bluff, his changed emotions 
challenging the old. Jones paid to see his 
hand, and Robert laid down “a_ busted 
flush,” displaying it smilingly with singular 
sang-froid; he seemed almost glad! He drew 
his check for close on to ten thousand dollars. 
Burden was white for him; the hand he laid 
on Halifax’s arm was quite cold. Stetson 
long since had gone, and was even now send- 
ing his messages hard and fast over the wires. 

“ You’re deep up to your neck, Bobby,” said 
Burden. 

“So it seems.” Halifax had turned away 
with his friend'and stopped to light a cigar. 
“T’ve paid for my passage, you know, and the 
Lord will temper the wind—” 

Burden thought his friend must have lost 
his mind; greatly disturbed, he looked at the 
new Halifax, from whom the tension of the 
day’s events had passed. His eyes were 
bright, his countenance was beaming. 

“ Never mind,” soothed Percy; “we'll fix 
things up! I ean get the old gentleman to 
plank down for me, I dare say. I'll see you 
through, Bobby, for the present.” 

“You’re pure gold—pure gold. I shall be 
reinstated in a few years and Grimshorn will 
rise—but I want to assure you of one thing, 
I have married the dearest, best girl in the 
world!” 

“Of course—of course,” 
“ West—” 

“Just that. West was an old friend of my 
wife” (he said the word with tender pride). 
“T am awfully glad he is on the boat to look 
after her, poor little girl. You understand 
me!” 

Burden stared open-mouthed. 

“Why, I’ve been waiting to tell you,” he 
stammered. “ West—” and got no further, for 


agreed Percy. 
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Patterfield West in the flesh, and rather en- 
livened, strolled in from the billiard-room. 
The two men, whose feelings toward one an- 
other had grown to the striking-point, stood 
facing. 

Halifax, doubting his senses, greeted him 
with, 

“Where, in God’s name, did you come 
from? How did you get here?” 

“TI walked,” replied the other, with a cool 
laugh. “I’m an aquatic expert.” He regard- 
ed Halifax with keen dislike. 

Robert crimsoned to his hair. 

“You will forgive me,” he said, quietly, 
“if I ask for news of Mrs. Halifax. You 
were with her on the ship. What can you 
tell me of her?” 

The more impotent West became as he saw 
Halifax’s sincerity, the angrier he was with 
him. Burden had discreetly withdrawn; he 
stood smoking a little distance away. 

“T have no news for you,” returned the 
Chicago man, curtly. “Mrs. Halifax was 
looking as lovely as she always does; she seem- 
ed well. It’s a pity ”—he glared at the bride- 
groom—* that she isn’t better protected.” 

Halifax bowed slightly; he wasn’t even 
angry; his relief at West’s appearance was 
too great. “I will endeavor to repay you for 
your consideration for my wife,” he returned. 

“T wonder whether you can.” The man 
who had made his melodramatic swing down 
the ocean steamer’s side looked significantly 
at one hand bandaged and swathed (the rope 
had cut deep). The significance was lost to 
his companion, who bowed to him with too 
much prestance, swung on his heel, and strode 
away. In a few moments he was without the 
building, walking down town in the cold win- 
ter night. 

West slipped completely from his con- 
sideration; in his tumultuous thoughts this 
man had no place. Halifax in twenty-four 
hours had possessed everything, and in the 
same circle of time lost it all. Of his power 
to reconstruct his house of fortune he was 
confident, and “the faith of yesterday in the 
dearest woman in the world” was his again. 
Memories, freely indulged, gave him thrill- 
ing proof that Violet loved him, and when, 
for a second, assailed by the poisonous 
thought that convention and the world may 
have made the two departing ones repent at 
the last moment, he trod it out of life like a 
serpent! 

His hand in his overcoat pocket found the 
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red rose-bud, the disenchanter from a baleful 
spell, and now he held his amulet close in 
his palm, and the night he had thought erude 
and beautyless when he entered the club a 
few hours before became abiaze to him like 
a diadem; the electric lights shone out white 
and clear. Even the stragglers passing him 
appeared gay mortals, whose steps were 
elastic, whose spirits ran festive. 

“T believed before I saw,” he thought; “ we 
are told that is a blessed thing.” To this 
contrast with his past misery his changed 
mind let him revel, and then he really 
thought of Violet! Anxious, strange to 
travel, wondering about him a _ thousand 
things, and she did not even know the 
bankers’ address. He would wire her to the 
ship’s care, and be, at the worst, only a day 
or two behind her. With this union of trust 
and love he began to plan for their wedded 
life and to curse ill fate which had beggared 
him at the dawn of their honey-moon. 

“ 'Wiped out,” he groaned. “I must begin 
at the beginning again. And if Grimshorn 
‘rises and shines,’ it can be nothing to me.” 

He glanced up at the metallic sky where 
the stars were little distinct dazzling points, 
and he began to surround his wife, across 
the many miles-between them, with protect- 
ing love. From the depths of his heart he 
breathed a vow. 

“Violet, dearest!” and so devoted and 
strong was his emotion that if thought is 
transmitted this wave must have kissed the 
shores of Violet’s sleep. 


CHAPTER XI 
THE GATHERING STORM 


URING the days succeeding the wed- 
|) ding, a violent attack of the grippe had 
kept Mrs. Bagsby a prisoner to her 
room, too ill to follow the doings of the out- 
side world. Her husband had brought her 
the telegram from the “children,” as he 
called Violet and Halifax, but she had seen 
nothing of the newspapers nor of the scandal 
they contained. Bagsby unfolded this before 
his eyes at breakfast on Thursday morning; 
he pushed the paper from him, rubbed his 
spectacles and took another look. There was 
no mistake, there it stood in black and white, 
a scandal about his daughter, about Violet, 
and about the man he had trusted her to 
marry, his son-in-law. 
“Anything the matter, Camden?” Aunt 
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Carrie asked, alarmed at his sudden change 
of expression. 

“Yes,” he answered, “there is. Have you 
finished your breakfast? I'd like to speak to 
you in my study, if you have.” 

“Oh yes, I’ve finished, and I couldn’t eat 
another thing now, anyway,” she answered, 
in a flutter of excitement. 

“T say, hold on, pop,” 
with his mouth full. 
other buckwheat cake.” 

“ Finish as soon as you can, my boy.” 

From his study table he rang four bells; 
the different members of the household from 
below stairs and above appeared one after an- 
other on the threshold. Grove last of all slid 
in, bringing his napkin with him and polish- 
ing off his mouth and face furiously. 

“T’ve called you all in here,” he began, 
“to speak to you about something that con- 
cerns Miss Violet, Mrs. Halifax.” 

Those of the servants who had read the 
papers had a conscious look. Miss Bagsby 
was greatly agitated. Grove alone appeared 
to be enjoying the moment and anticipating 
the next. 

“There was some mistake about Mr. Hali- 
fax getting off on the steamer with his wife ” 
—chorus of sympathetic “ohs” and “ ahs.” 
“He will, of course, leave by the next boat 
for London,” Bagsby assured, “but it ap- 
pears that Mr. Halifax has also met with 
heavy losses in Wall Street ”—further dem- 
onstrations from Aunt Carrie and the house- 
hold; “ the newspapers, I’m sorry to say, have 
made this series of misfortunes the frame- 
work for a scandal which they publish this 
morning. It is all here,” he turned to his 
sister, “just as though Robert was a profes- 
sional gambler, and as though Violet had 
wanted to go off by herself. These journalists 
should be made to suffer some punishment ;” 
—and then again addressing them all, he said, 
“This matter will be discussed, of course. I 
shall communicate with Mr. Halifax to-day 
by wire or telephone, and everything ‘ll be 
cleared up, but there’s one thing I’ve called 
you up here specially for. I don’t want Mrs. 
Bagsby should hear a word of this. She’s 
got some fever yet, and it ’d be the worst thing 
in the world for her to have any excitement. 
You understand it’s not to be spoken of.” 

There was a murmur of assent among the 
servants, who took this as their dismissal. He 
had made as light as possible of the affair, 
dreading above all things publicity, but in 


trove ejaculated, 
“T’ve got to have an- 
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his heart he could find no excuse for his son- 
in-law; this young man who promised to be a 
son, had betrayed the first trust placed in 
him. Rage and indignation suffocated Bags- 
by. He turned to his sister, who was re-read- 
ing eagerly the newspaper accounts. 

“You better go up to Em,” he said, feel- 
ing irritated at the presence of some one who 
looked upon this disgrace in the light of 
gossip. She left with promises of secrecy. 
Before Bagsby could make up his mind what 
step to take first, his secretary, Raikes, came 
in with a pile of letters. He was a discreet 
young Englishman who pleased the manufac- 
turer by his silence on all matters other than 
business, except in cases where his employer 
proposed the topic. He would not on any 
account have referred to the present misfor- 
tune, but when Bagsby opened the conversa- 
tion, he found his auditor well posted. 

“T fear,” Raikes said, after they had dis- 
cussed the affair for some time, “there is no 
doubt as to the authenticity of the gambling 
report.” 

“What's your reasons?’ 

“T saw the city editor of the Times-Herald 
last night. He says Stetson was in the room 
when Mr. Halifax paid out his last penny.” 

Bagsby’s face seemed to shrink and shrivel 
as though to evade the confirmation of this 
report. There was but one thing that could 
be worse in his opinion. 

“What do they say got 
He’d never gambled before. 
enough affair. 
boat ?” 

Raikes would have been glad to be spared 
this question, but now that Bagsby put it di- 
rectly to him, he answered it directly. 

“There’s a woman in the affair,-I fear. 
Mr. Halifax returned to the Waldorf for his 
wife’s jewels which Mrs. Halifax had left in 
the closet. About the time the boat was to 
have sailed he was seen coming out of Mrs. 
Belford’s room on the floor below the apart- 
ment he’d oceupied the night before, where 
the jewels were left.” 

Bagsby’s measure of suffering was com- 
plete. He got on to his feet slowly, as though 
trying to shoulder the new burden. He crept 
back and forth over his old track by the 
chimney. Meanwhile the secretary sat mo- 
tionless, and the silence prolonged itself until 
he concluded that for the first time in their 
intercourse his employer had forgotten him. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 


into Halifax? 
It’s a strange 
How’d he come to miss the 

















BY A. T. ASHMORE 


late out of town in the autumn, more 

and more the gowns seen during Sep- 
tember and October are those of the late 
summer. It is considered bad form to appear 
in autumn gowns very early, so there is lit- 
tle variety to be seen at this time. During 
the autumn, the smartest of the gowns are 
worn in the house. For the street are seen 
tailor gowns such as were turned out last 
spring, of the lighter- 
weight materials, and a 


G te it has become the fashion to stay 


number of smart coats 
appear. Taffcta coats 
have been so _ cheap 


this summer and so uni- 
versally worn that they 
cannot be called smart, 
but there are a number 
of new silk coats which 
are both useful and orna- 
mental. Among _—itthe 
novelties is a heavy 
black peau de soie, or 
satin, in Eton shape, 
without a collar, but 
cut in _V shape at the 
throat. The neck is fin- 
ished on the inside with 
a bias band of white 
moiré, and the same band 
extends down the front, 
giving the appearance of 
a waistcoat. On either 
side down the front are 
rows of round silver but- 
tons, and there is also a 
curious trimming in the 
shape of a band of black 
moiré that is fastened 
with a little’ silver 
buckle, and then hangs 
loose, as though intended 
to catch across the front 
if desired. The cuffs 
show an edge of the 


white moiré. This coat is lined with white 
satin, and has an interlining of wool, so that 
it will be quite warm enough to wear until 
late in the autumn. 

The tailor gowns are on the line of those 
made in the spring, but almost without ex- 
ception the coats have no collars, and are 
more fitted than they were—that is, giving a 
straight-front effect directly at the front, but 
having the darts curved in to the form. 





LiTrLx GIRL’s MORNING streKT press of piqué with coat of pink cloth with white 
buttons. 
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There is one style of jacket which is like 
a waist, fastened down the front with bone 
buttons. This is a very severe style of dress, 
and must be carefully made and fitted. It 
will be the accepted gown for market and 
morning wear. The skirt flares, either by 
being made much wider at the bottom than 
at the top, or by having an attached flounce 
on the inside, this being the favorite model 
this season. The cheviots and rough cloths 
are smarter in these gowns than the smooth 
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cloths, which should be reserved for after- 
noon and reception wear. Mixed tan and 
gray cheviot, blue, and the new shade of red, 
are all fashionable. Brown is not as fash- 
ionable’ as last season, and when it is used 
the darker shades are preferred. Jackets and 
coats are decidedly longer than last year, the 
cutaway and Louis XVI. being preferred, 
but they are never used in the smooth cloth. 

The cutaway coat is being made in rough 
materials. Red is used, with a trimming of 
small silver or gold buttons. For the waist- 
coat, red and black, yellow and black, or a 
queer shade of blue and black, are all in fash- 
ion. These waistcoats are made either like 
a man’s waistcoat or of a much lighter mate- 
rial, giving the same effect; this latter plan 
is much less clumsy, and decidedly the bet- 
ter, for sufficient warmth can be given by an 
interlining if so desired. 

Mohair gowns are not, strictly speaking, 
made for autumn wear. Those that were 
turned out late in the spring are now being 
seen for the first time. Black, bright blue, 
gray, and tan are all in fashion. The black 
jacket with the facing of white mohair is 
very much in favor for its simplicity, while 
those that are made with white silk or moiré 
revers are more elaborate, having a braiding 
of gold or silver on the revers. These gowns 
have the strapped seams, the straps being 
of the mohair instead of silk. This is much 
newer than the taffeta bands, either plain 
or stitched, which have been used so much 
in the past year. 

The authoritative statement that comes 
from Paris to the effect that the hair is to 
be worn low in the neck, both in the day and 
in the evening, has already made quite a dif- 
ference in the fashion of dressing the neck. 
During the summer, at 
all events, it will be quite 
impossible to wear, with 
the hair arranged accord- 
ing to this latest fashion 
—low im the neck—any 
high collar on _ either 
waist or coat, and now, 
even on separate waists 
and cloth coats, the neck 
is cut quite low. With 
the waists the collar is 
made without a lining, 
held in place by invisible 
wires, or small bits of 
bone. But whenever 
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there comes a radical change in the arrange- 
ment of the hair it takes some little time for 
the general public to become accustomed to 
it, and although in Paris all women are wear- 
ing their hair low, the fashion has not become 
general here as yet. The proper way of ar- 
ranging the hair according to the latest law 
is that the front should be combed back over 
the pompadour, and then the end hidden un- 
der braids, or coils, which themselves are 
fastened close to the head. In the evening a 
rosette or flower is placed 
behind the left ear and 
another just at the back 
of the head where the 
loops or braids begin. 
Rosettes made of narrow 
black velvet ribbon, with 
a rhinestone or diamond 
ornament in the centre, 
are the newest adorn- 
ments for the hair, even 
newer than the one flow- 
er, which may be a trifle 
more becoming. The 
hair on the top of the 
head is waved in large 
waves and still pushed 
forward over the face 
with a few soft curls if 
the hair itself does not 
grow low on -the fore- 
head, the idea being to 
soften any hard line as 
much as possible. One 
fad of the moment is to 
tie the hair low in the 
neck with a black velvet 
or ribbon bow, but this is 
rather a youthful style 
and not always becom- 
ing, and the principal 
rule to be observed is 
that the hair must be 
kept close to the head so 
as not to interfere with 
the natural grace of line. 
Of course the change is 
not becoming to every 
one, but there is a great 
jeal that is attractive 
about the new fashion, 
although for the evening 
it somehow lacks the 
smart look that is given 


high. Side combs are still used—in fact, 
are quite necessary to push the hair forward, 
and when the knot of hair is arranged just 
below the crown of the head the Pompadour 
back comb looks exceedingly well. Even 
when the hair is worn absolutely plain, it is 
pushed far enough forward to give the effect 
of some wave in it, so that it shall not be 
too severe in appearance. 

The ediet has been in force for some time 
that street gowns should not be worn in the 





as Trirte sgiet of red and cream striped louisine, trimmed with stitched bands of 
when the hair is arranged red taffeta; blouse of cream batiste and bolero of tacked red taffeta. 
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Nove.ries rrom Parts suors.—Fichu collar of squares of 
lace and tucked batiste; belt of jet beads on elastic: col- 
lar of black velvet and edge of bine taffeta and gold cord. 


house, nor house gowns in the 
street. And surely the gown 
meant for the occasion is 
much the most suitable in ali 
instances. This has never 
been more strongly enforced 
than at the present moment, 
when the fashions for street 
and house are so diametrically 
opposed. We have not 
yet, unfortunately, ar- 
rived at a short walking 
skirt for a smart street 
gown. Women often have two 
skirts made to one coat, one 
quite short, but the one intended for smart 
wear is always long enough to touch the ground 
at the back, and at the sides as well. This 
seems a mistake when an abnormal length of 
skirt is permitted for house wear. Indeed, 
there seems no limit to the length of train 
that a woman may have on her house gown. 
For the street, this year, the smooth-face cloths 
as well as the rough ones are in style. The 
princesse form predominates over everything, 


as is evidenced by the long, fitted coats which- 


reach very often almost to the hem of the 


. skirt, and which in all instances carry out the 


idea that there should be nothing to break the 
long lines from shoulder to. foot, or, to speak 
more definitely, to define the waist-line. Bands 
of velvet or of braid, or bias folds of silk, satin, 
or of the material of the gown, form yokes on 
the skirt and bodices on the waist. The skirt is 
worn over the waist and pushed as far down 
as possible, and the belt is so narrow that it 
seems to be one of the lines of the trimming, 
in order to follow out the rule that skirt and 
waist are made in one. The coats are trimmed 
in the same way. 

The three-quarter-length coat with some ful- 
ness in the skirt, fitted well into the back and 
at the sides, and with a narrow, straight front, 
the sleeves finished with turned-back cuffs and 
ruffles of lace, are most picturesque, and are 
exceedingly smart made in velvet and velveteen, 
as well as in cloth, satin, or brocade. One of 
the favorite models fastens with a diagonal 
line from the waist to the shoulder, so arranged 
that it can be turned back in one revers; this 
is a very simple model, but becoming to both 
slender and stout women. The coats made on 
this style have no yokes, and, indeed, many of 
the long coats are without yokes this year, but 
the long raglan effect of the sleeve beginning 
at the collar is no longer considered smart. 
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Corduroy and velveteen gowns, made in 
simple tailor fashion, will be smart all 
through the autumn, but the velvet gowns 
for the winter, made as severely and plainly 
as possible, will be, as they were last year, 
the favored costume for both reception and 
street wear. The coats are lined with white 
satin or silk; satin or 
lace waists are worn with 
them. The gowns made 
with waists of the same 
material as the skirt are 
more fashionable than the 
skirts to wear with sepa- 
rate waists, but the sepa- 
rate waist is not out of 
fashion, nor will it be 
while the coat and skirt 
costume is worn. For 
street wear light colors 
will be fashionable this 
winter and all during the 
autumn; the light-color 
cheviots and _  woollens 
will be in favor. Gowns 
of deep red, some in a 
rich prune color, and 
others in a new shade of 
green will be in style, and 
most beautiful hand- 
work and braiding will be 
seen on the smooth cloths. 
Jackets to match the 
skirt will, of course, be 
used, and for the autumn 
are any number of wraps 
in different materials. 
For evening wear, white 
and black chiffon wraps, 
trimmed with appliqué of 
lace, or entirely of chif- 
fon, are much in demand, 
not only in black or 
white, but in colors, pre- 
ferably in gray, with ap- 
pliqué of black lace with 
silver or steel pailettes. 

All soft clinging ma- 
terials, such as crépe de 
Chine, louisine, soft 
satins, and soft change- 
able silks, are used for 
house gowns. The Em- 
pire style in front with a 
prineesse back is a favor- 


front is either of chiffon or lace in accor- 
dion pleats, or of some rare old lace, ar- 
ranged like a stole worn by a priest, over ac- 
cordion-pleated white chiffon, with a band of 
jewelled embroidery across the top. The 
gowns are cut low in the neck and are to be 
worn with a jewelled collar or lace tie. 








: t Breaxrast Jacket of crépe de Chine with white dots, edged with pink satin ribbon 
ite model. The straight fastened on by pink cat-stitching; fichu of white crépe de Chine edged with black velvet. 











LTHOUGH there may seem to be small 
change from year to year in the fash- 
ions for boys’ clothes, which vary lit- 


tle from one season to another, there is quite 
as much difference in the materials that are 





Cur.y'’s BLUR CasuMERE rRoOoK with front of red surah and 
collar and cuffs of cream scrim edged with lace. 
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Hover rroox of pink and black challi with folds and belt of 
white pean de soiec. 


fashionable as for men’s clothes, and also 
considerable difference in the cut of the 
trousers and coat. It is necessary to bestow 
considerable time and attention in choosing 
just what is desirable. The sailor clothes are 
always smart-looking and as a rule becom- 
ing, and for the last year or two the Rus- 
sian suits, consisting of blouse and full short 
trousers made of wash material, have been 
rather more generally worn. ‘These suits 
are very easy to make, but also are to be 
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Boy’s souoot suit of invisible plaid cloth in medium brown 
shade; cap to match. 


found ready-made at ridiculously low prices. 
The blouse is worn by very young children, 
quite as young as those who put on the sailor 
suits. Crash, linen of all kinds, duck, piqué, 
and denim, and, best of all, galatea, are the 
fabrics most in demand. The blouse is real- 
ly a coat worn with a belt and long enough 
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to almost entirely cover the trousers, which 
reach just to the knee, leaying quite an ex- 
panse of the leg exposed with the short socks, 
which are in style. Women are much more 
sensible now about the dressing of their chil- 
dren, for they have found from experience 





Boy's ovtine sutt for tennis or golf; striped gray and white 
flannel; red scarf; and gray soft hat. 
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Fisuine costume of knickerbockers and Norfolk jacket in 
shades of brown wool; black stockings with tops of brown 
mixed wool. 


that it is quite possible to dress a child warm- 
ly while simply, and these two-piece suits; 
like the sailor suits, are worn over the under- 
flannels only. The style of dress which con- 
sists of a kilt skirt and short jacket and a 
much-berufiied shirt, with wide collar, is oc- 
casionally seen, but is not neatly so smart as 
the simpler style, which is far more comfort- 
able, winter or summer. 

Covert coats are very smart for little boys, 
made on the same lines as the men’s coats, 
with long shoulders and quite long in the 
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skirts, so that they come below the knees. 
The effect is a little grotesque, it must be 
admitted, but has, nevertheless, a style all 
its own. The golf suits worn by boys of eight 
and ten are made with full knickerbockers 
and Norfolk jackets, and are of the mixed 
tweeds in brown or gray. The sack suits are 





Sonoot surr of bine serge with trimmings of black braid; 
shield of white piqué, washable; biack satin tie. 
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not worn until the boys are much older. The 
knickerbockers are decidedly fuller than they 
were last year, and are made in white duck 
as well as in the woollen materials, but the 
woollen coat is worn with them. There are, 
however, also, crash and linen suits made on 
the same lines, which are possible even for 
late autumn. With these suits is worn the 
shirt-waist, as it is called—in reality, a pleat- 
ed shirt with a stitched waistband, to which 
the knickerbockers are buttoned. 

Flaring skirts and skirts with flounces 
which delight the soul 
of the small girl, who 
feels in these that she is 
dressed like a grown 
woman, unfortunately 
make her look like 
the grown woman cut 
short in many  in- 
stances. Indeed, it is a 
great mistake to have 
flounces for little girls 
very flaring, for this 
very reason. It makes 
a child look short and 
sadly interferes with 
any smart appearance 
her gown might pos- 
sess. The different 
shades of tan in light 
woollens, small checks, 
and plaids are being 
made up for girls to 
wear during the au- 
tumn, even small girls 
of ten years old. Chil- 
dren younger than this 
wear wash gowns or 
gowns of light color, 
made with guimpes of 
tucked muslin and lace. 
The skirts that are 
gored and _ trimmed 
with ruffles are more be- 
coming, as a rule, than 
those with the attached 
flounce, and some very 
attractive little frocks 
have the flounces finish- 
ed with a button-hole 
stitch of embroidery, 
the material of the 
frock being a fine flan- 
ne! or a challi. 





than to see a child dressed all in white, and 
it is possible in these days, when there are so 
many white materials, to carry out the fash- 
ion even in wool fabrics. Albatross cloth is 
good; cashmere is another excellent material. 
While poplin always looks well in a child’s 
frock, for formal occasions an organdie or 
nainsook frock trimmed with lace or embroid- 
ery and worn with dainty ribbons is the smart- 
est and at the same time the prettiest thing 
a child can wear, only be it remembered that 
it is better to have the gown finished with 


a ; Z ; Summer orn party rrook for fair-haired child; cream embroidered mull and lace over 
Nothing is prettier cream silk slip; sash of moss-green liberty silk with black velvet dots. 
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Senoorerre's rroox of wine-colored challi dotted with black 
and stitched with black; yoke of white stitched with black; 
black scarf. 
rows of hem-stitching and tucks, rather than 
to use quantities of coarse embroidery or 
lace. Ruffles of the organdie or lawn edged 
with a narrow, and consequently inexpensive, 
lace are far better than a ruffle of the same 
width made of coarse lace, or of open-work 
embroidery on coarse material. It is the fad 
of the moment to make little girls look ab- 
normally long-waisted, but while the fashion 
has its advantages, it is a mistake to make a 
child look as though its legs had been cut off. 
The upper part of the frock so long, with 
skirt merely a ruffle two fingers deep, is try- 
ing even to a very beautiful child. Narrow 
ribbons are preferred to wide ones for sashes, 
and rosettes are considered smarter than bows. 
Ribbon an inch wide is used in these rosettes, 
and even in the belts and sashes, but there 
are, of course, several ends to the sashes when 
the narrow ribbon is used. When the broad 
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sashes are worn, the ends are tied in a soft 
bow, and are fringed, so that there is a soft 
appearance. The very lightest shades of color 
are chosen in either instance, while white 
is really the smartest of all. 

Piqué and duck gowns are always fashion- 
able, and piqués, especially the colored ones, 
are so much more soft and pliable than they 
used to be that they are very smart and are 
made in waists as well as skirts. A white 
piqué with tiny dots of blue is trimmed with 
bands of blue stitched with white. The skirt 
has a wide circular flounce,the waist, in blouse 
shape, has a chemisette of blue on which are 
lines of embroidery. A dainty fad with 
many of these piqué gowns is to have a yoke 
or chemisette of narrow lace insertion, rows 
and rows of it sewed together, rather than 
lace that is wide to start with. The collar 
matches the yoke and is unlined, but finished 
with a stitched band of silk of some becom- 
ing, color or black. 
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FigURED BLUE OHALLI FROOK for young girl; white silk blouse 
with bolero bound with blue velvet ribbon, and same on 
shaped ruffles 
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RESSMAKERS con- 
|) tend that the work 

required on the 
gowns of the present day 
takes twice as much time 
as formerly, and demands a 
higher grade of workman- 
ship. Certainly women are 
becoming more and more 
particular about the fit and 
hang of their gowns, and 
quite as much attention 
must be paid to the skirt 
as to the waist. A great 
deal of work undoubtedly 
must be done by hand, and 
the excessive severity of the 
styles makes it far from 
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to cover defects with 


trimming. 


But 
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lines are simple, and there 
‘ is nothing very intricate in 
any of the fashions this 
autumn, so that the trouble, 
if trouble exists, lies gener- 
ally in the work-room. 
Long-waisted effects are, 
fortunately for the ma- 
jority of women, still in 
fashion and will be for 
some time, but no gown 
can be made long-waisted 
if it has not been cut so 
originally. A favorite 
trick of a poor dressmaker, 
when she sees that a waist 
does not fit perfectly, is to 
pull it up on the shoulder. 
This is one of the most 
fatal mistakes, for at 
once the whole waist is 
thrown out of place, and 
often cannot be restored to 
its original form. The best 
fitters are those who, when 
they try on the lining of a 
waist, pin it well below the 
waist-line to the corsets, 
and if there is a fault, such 
as its being apparently too 
long-waisted, obviate the 
difficulty by pulling the ma- 


terial down instead of up. AvuTuMN steret Gown of biscuit-color cloth with curved bands stitched with 


é black; black satin blouse under jacket ; box-pleated flounce on skirt; bands caught 
A waist that cuts the wearer with small enamelled buttons. 
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House eown of cream cloth with black velvet and cream 
and gold lace yoke and collar. 


at the back of the neck is one of the most 
uncomfortable things that can be worn, but 
the fault cannot be obviated by cutting out 
the neck at the back and putting the collar 
further down, as is generally attempted. The 
trouble lies, almost without exception, in the 
shoulder seams, which are too tight, or in the 
lack of material directly across the shoulders. 
A waist which apparently is hopeless may 
sometimes be redeemed from utter failure by 
having a piece inserted at the shoulder seam 
and then being pulled down into the correct 
position. 

When the sleeves are uncomfortable, three 
times out of four it will be found that it is 
the inside lining over the top of the arm 
which is too tight, or the sleeve is put in too 
far forward or too far back. The sleeve of 
a waist or jacket should be tried on with the 
hand placed at the back of the head. If the 
sleeve feels comfortable with the arm in that 
position, there is certainly enough width in 
the lining and the material both across the 
top and in the length from the armhole to 
the elbow. If the latter line is too short, or 
if the sleeve is put in too far forward, the 
coat or waist will invariably drag across the 
back, and. throw the whole garment out of 
position. Any good tailor or dressmaker is 
anxious to succeed and to satisfy his patrons, 


and if he is not anxious so to do, nothing 
is more foolish than to keep on patronizing 
him. It is well for every woman who wants 
to be well dressed to inform herself as to how 
clothes should be made and fitted, even if she 
has neither tinie, talent, nor inclination to 
make her own clothes. 

Drop-skirts with silk ruffles wear better— 
that is, the ruffles do if the edges are pinked 
rather than hemmed. Cording should be 
avoided, on both drop-skirts and silk petti- 
coats, for the silk rubbing against the cord 
invariably wears out long before the rest of 
the skirt. The silk petticoats that are sold 
by the hundred at the present time are al- 
ways more or less of a lottery when made of 
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Bonioe of green mousseline put on full across and bandeé 
with green peau de soie with jet heads; front of cream lace 
over green. 
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Pink LiIpeeTY 8ATIN BODTOR With yoke of black net em. 
Hroidered ; trimming of fancy stitches on heavy black silk. 





taffeta silk, but wear far better when there 
are no cords. The best fitting petticoats are 
those that are fastened at the side, are almost 
circular in shape, and have an attached 
flounce. The smartest are trimmed with 
rufiies of point d’esprit and narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon. 

The drop-skirt should be as closely looked 
after as regards fit and hang as the skirt it- 
self, for if the darts are not put in right and 
the fulness is not well arranged, the best 
skirt ever made when worn over them will fit 
badly. 

Combination underwear is quite in demand 
at present on account of the princesse gown 
and the very perfect fit that is demanded of 
all gowns. The chemise finished with a 
ruffle possesses many advantages, but as a rule 
those found ready-made are so full around the 
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waist as to add to the size. There are some 
chemises made with darts and fastened at 
the frunt or back that are capital, but these 
are difficult to find, and a still better fashion 
is carried out by having the corset-waist and 
short petticoat made in one—that is, joined.at 
the waist-line with a line of beading, both 
skirt and corset-waist being fitted to the 
figure, and all fulness in the skirt thrown to 
the back. 

Just as much attention as ever, if not more, 
is paid to the corset, the straight-front being 
as much in demand as ever. There is a grow- 
ing and most absurd fashion of having the 
clasps and hooks on the corset made of gold 
or silver, and, in some instances, jewels. This 
style of lingerie is rather too theatrical to be 
advisable or really good form, but the gold 
and jewelled clasps are among the novelties 
to be seen in the shops. Gold and jewelled 








Fanoy nope of tucked peau de soie with yoke and trim- 
mings of black guipure lace. 
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EARLY AUTUMN OR LATE SUMMER Gown Of heavily embroidered 
batiste in linen shade of brown; under-sleeves and yoke of 
crenm lace ; green velvet on collar. 


garter clasps and suspender clasps have been 
fashionable for some time. 

Hats trimmed with ostrich feathers are as 
much the fashion as ever, and the fancy for 
having the boa match the feather on the-hat 
is as popular as it was for spring. The style 
is one that has lasted a surprising length of 
time for anything that borders on the con- 
spicuous. Still there is a preference in favor 
of white, black, or a very delicate shade of 
gray. It is only within the last year that 
American women have taken to this style of 
dress as regards neck-wear, but the shops are 
filled with so many dainty novelties in feather 
boas as well as in those made of tulle, chiffon, 
and mousseline de soie, as to suggest that the 
fashion is to be a permanent one. 

Among the house gowns already shown for 
winter use are some charming models in thin, 
clinging crépe de Chine, which adapts itself 
especially well to the prevailing mode of slim 
figures with unbroken lines from shoulder to 
the floor. One of these. of white, has lines of 
narrow tucks on the sides and in front, the 


tucks of graduated lengths, forming a point 
in front and with a line of very open feather- 
stitching dewn the centre of the front breadth. 
There is a cireular flounce of Irish point lace 
finished ‘with a flaring ruffle of pale blue taf- 
feta silk—the entire gown being lined with 
pale blue taffeta. The waist is made of lines 
of Irish point insertion and rows of tucks of 
batiste, with a round collar of the lace finish- 
ed with a narrow blue taffeta ruffle and folds 
of the blue taffeta. 

An entire gown of tucked crépe with lines 
of lace entre-deux is made up over white 
taffeta, and is trimmed with a flounce made 
in Vandyke points of the lace edged with a 
narrow ruffle of white taffeta. The waist is 
very simple. It is entirely of lace and tucked 
crépe, with round yoke and sleeves of lace 
unlined and trimmed with a curious passe- 
menterie of batiste embroidered in gold, and 
studded with gold nail-heads. With the ex- 
ception of this embroidered passementerie 
there is no trimming whatever on the gown. 
The flounce is sometimes made with a band 
heading of this embroidery. However, the 
passementerie is so expensive, being all hand- 





Earty autumn cown of Chiné silk, in shades of deep rose 
and black; under-sleeves and blonse of cream batiste. 
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gains just now in the shops where the winter’s 
stock is not yet in evidence. Elaborate yokes 
on the bodices and bands around the foot of 
the skirts are the rule, and in some instances 
a trimming of yoke effect on the top of the 
skirt which meets a similar trimming around 
the lower part of the bodice, and gives a 
princesse effect which is most becoming. 

The belts are extremely narrow and placed 
low at the front, with a slightly loose blouse 
effect to the bodice. Some belts close with a 
buckle, some merely curve around and are 
hooked invisibly, but all have the droop at the 
front. 






























Mountrne neranuierr of green challi with lines of 
black; front, rnffles, and tucked collar of cream 
batiste; bow of black satin ribbon. 


work, that as a rule it is omitted, as its 
absence does not in any way interfere 
with the finished appearance. 

The pale shades of broadcloth will be 
as much used for house gowns as any 
material. But these soil easily, 
especially in these days of long 
trains sweeping over waxed 
floors. They may be cleaned, 
and that quite satisfactorily, but 
eashmere, which does 
not soil so quickly and 
is decidedly less expen- 
sive, makes a good sub- 
stitute for a _ simple 
house gown. These 
cloths and cashmeres 6. 
will form a most effec- 
tive background for 
ornamentation with the 
heavy laces and rich 
embroideries and passe- 
menteries that are to be MATINEE SKIRT AND JAoKet Of blue and black dotted foulard, with ribbons of black vel- 
bought at great bar- vet and white mull fichu. 


Vout. XXXV.—82. 
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ILLUSTRATED BY L. B. KILIANI 


women comes up for a subject of con- 

troversy. Its use in some form or an- 
other dates far back in antiquity, and from 
its very inception criticism has assailed it, 
and argument and de- 
fence been the portion 
of its wearers. 

“Now, in this year 
of grace the beginning 
of the twentieth cen- 
tury,” say the womén 
of the civilized world 
and the army of male 
dress and corset makers, 
“the hygienic corset has 
arrived !” 

Such is the virtue 
claimed for the straight-front corset of the 
moment. Dressmakers say so, all the corset 
saleswomen say so, women tell each other so, 
and is it not therefore so? If details are 
wanted, there are plenty of glib demonstrators 
who can explain, to their own satisfaction at 
least, just why the modern straight-front 
corset is not only harmless but positively 
healthful and desirable to wear. There is no 
stricture of the waist, they say, or of the bust, 
and there is a desirable support of the abdo- 
men. Then it is shown how the corset goes 
on. It is clasped around the figure with the 
lacings loose, its low 
bust designed to form 
an easy support with- 
out stricture of the 
bust of the wearer. 
While the corset is 
still ldose enough to 
permit it, the woman 
with ample propor- 
tions below the hips 
reaches down and 
draws the superfluous 
flesh up under the 
front steels of the 
corset, and having thus 
disposed of whatever 


unnecessary plump- 


Preece cones 1 the corset as worn by 





1043 A. D 





Isabeau of France, 
1400. 


ness she is afflicted with, proceeds to draw the 
laces behind as tightly as her conscience or 
her tissue, generally the latter, will allow. 
The corset is made, as the designers and 
wearers point out, with all the biassed seams 
drawing to the point. S 
The strong straight 
steel front is a sup- 
port to the figure be- 
low the waist, and in 
this way the pres- 
sure of lacing is 
thrown on the hips 
and the back muscles 
able to stand them, 
and the strain on 
bust and abdomen is 
eased. All of which 
sounds well, and 
gives a vast deal of 
satisfaction to the 
minds of the wear- ity hei Dect 
ers of these so-called 1420 
hygienic corsets. 

Meantime Dame Fashion looks on and 
laughs in her sleeve. She sees her votaries 
altering the cut of every garment worn out- 
side of the corset, from petticoat to cape 
or jacket, while she thinks up what new plan 
she will presently evolve that will by-and-by 
end the reign of the straight-front, low-bust 
corset as she has ended 
the reign of scores of 
other figure - changing Pee | 
corsets, since the dawn ed 
of the corset way back fag i 

A= (\ 





in prehistoric days. 
For it is related that 
among the works of 
art discovered in the 
ruins of one of the 
mysterious forest 
cities of South Amer- 
ica, whose history is 
lost in remote an- 
tiquity, there is a bas- 
relief representing a 
female figure, which 





Marie of Hainault, 
1475. 
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Catherine de’ Medici 
Steel Corset. 


CORSETS PAST AND PRESENT 


shows unmistakably 
that a contrivance simi- 
lar to the modern corset 
was even then in use. 
The figure wears a Com- 
plicated and elaborate 
waist bandage, which by 
a system of circular and 
transverse folding and 
looping, confines the 
waist from just below 
the ribs to the hips 
as firmly and compact- 
ly as the most unyield- 
ing corset among those 
of the present day. 


bust from the top of the 
corset. This is com- 
plained of particularly 
by women with full 
busts, and many of 
them obviate it by slit- 
ting the corset at any 
of the pricking bones, 
and cutting off the bone 
an inch or two down. 
Many erect corsets sold 
have no bones in the 
bust whatever, but need 
quite as careful fitting, 
as even the boneless 
bust-line of the corset 
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Queen Elizabeth 
Steel Corset. 





at? 





Meantime it is easy to see that may prove uncomfortably. re- 
the present corset mode is a de- stricting unless ample room is al- 
cided improvement to the appear- lowed. The general verdict as 
ance of stout women. The effect given, however, is that the straight- 
of the straight front and bias hip front corset is comfortable and de- 
forms is to lengthen the apparent sirable to wear—a verdict that ; 
waist-line. All belts now round would have more weight, except 
over the hips and end in a point in that it comes upon a.subject con- 
front, giving to even the stoutest cerning which there has been dis- 
woman a degree of slenderness. simulation for centuries. 
The too slender woman, on the Since corsets began, women 
other hand, finds equally that the have not been willing to admit 
straight-front corset improves her their evil. It cannot be discover- 
figure by lowering the bust and ed that even when this garment 
giving a desirable increase in her was an article of evident and not 
apparent waist-line, since that too to be concealed torture that its 
is lowered to the point where a wearers were other than gayly in- 
slight increase of plumpness is credulous of its harmful proper- 
met. The chief merit, however, to ties. Caricature aimed at the 
any figure is that it forees an erect, devotees of fashion and including 
carriage. It is impossible to corset-wearers is indicated in 
slouch or settle in these corsets. Dutch Lady, a _ sketch 
l'o lounge or loll in them is out of 1630 dated 1043, 
the question even for the indolent. and to be 
Inquiry among scores found in the British 
of women right and left Museum. As shown in 
has elicited the reply the copy of it repro- 
from the majority that duced here, it traves- 
the corsets now worn ties not only the re- 
are very comfortable. stricting corset, but 
Occasionally a woman the trailing draperies 
was found who did not’ worn so long that they 
like them, and fre- needed knotting to be 
quently their wearers kept from the ground. 
have made alterations The steel corsets of the 
in individual corsets be- time of Catherine de’ 1 \h \ 
fore they were wholly Medici, and the hinged 
satisfactory. The most steel box with the de- 
common fault seems to pending rod or bar of 
be a pressure on the_ steel over which the 








Louise de Lorraine, 
1600. 


Marguerite de Lorraine, 
1650. 
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long peaked bodice of 
the dress was adjusted, 
affected by Elizabeth 
of England, received 
their full measure of 
contumely and ridi- 
cule. Every phase, in- 
deed, of these figure 
changes—and some of 
them, as will be seen 
from the illustrations 
which accompany this 
article, must have been 
second only to Inquisi- 
Mile. de In Vallidre, 1665. tion tortures—has met 

in its time every de- 
gree of serious and flippant criticism. Not 
once, however, has public opinion weighed 
against the decree of fashion. Corsets have 
changed not because they were cruel or harm- 
ful or outlandish in appearance, but because 
this or that social arbiter, usually in the old 
days a powerful queen, decided that this or 
that change-in her figure improved her ap- 
pearance. And as it is human nature to 
make a virtue of necessity, it is highly prob- 
able that every woman all the way down the 
ages denied that whatever corset it was her 
lot to wear was other than comfortable. 

Passing over the question of comfort or 
otherwise in the corset of the moment, an at- 
tempt has been made to discover by the testi- 
mony of physicians if, as alleged, it possesses 
actual hygienic value. Physicians consult- 
ed, smiled, however, when it was suggested 
that the present corset, the variety known as 
the erect form, could be pronounced a satis- 
factory solution of the corset problem. 

“In theory,” said one physician, “this cor- 
set is apparently less objectionable than many 
that have preceded it. A degree of pressure 
around the waist is undoubtedly lessened. 
The explanation that the straight front and 
bias converging seams, together with the man- 
ner in which the superfluous flesh is adjusted 
when the corset is put on according to rule, 
make the garment a needed and helpful ab- 
dominal support, is the point at which its 
fallacy is exposed. How long do you suppose 
that accumulation of flesh stays where it is 
put and pulled under this corset? Not even 
while it is being laced up. The snug pres- 
sure then so low down has simply transferred 
the evil of the corset from the waist-line, 
where it affected the pancreas and liver and 
other digestive organs, to another part of the 





anatomy, where even more serious trouble is 
possible. Already to my office have come wo- 
men afflicted with a new. kind of compression 
and displacement of vital organs that can be 
directly traced to this straight-front corset. 
I hardly know how to put the case strongly 
enough against it,” continued this physician, 
“so constantly are its bad effects being 
demonstrated to me.” 

Another physician ascribed the complaint 
known as “ floating kidney,” from which, he 
says, thousands of women in the country suf- 
fer, though many of them may not know it, 
largely to the wearing of compressing corsets, 
and which he considers the straight-form 
corset accentuates if it does not actually 
produce. A third physician predicts a race 
of oddly formed women if this present corset 
is long indulged in. Already the female 
figure of the moment is taking on a curious 
unnatural twist, and this is likely to be 
emphasized and increased with the continued 
wearing of the corset. Another physician 
said that he would abolish every corset made 
if he could. He admitted this to be impos- 
sible, so he took refuge in a second proposi- 
tion that they should be made of the lightest 
material possible, should be fitted individually 
to each figure, to insure a minimum of pres- 
sure at the most vital points. He objected to 
the present corset for several reasons, one of 
them being the low bust which tended to 
bring the pressure directly across the bust in 
a way that, if continued, might produce very 
serious evils in the way of tumors, malignant 
and otherwise. Women should take care, he 
said, that there was no tightness in the bust 
pressure of these corsets. 

But all this is nothing new. In moments 
of honest introspection most women will ad- 
mit the discomfort of the corset, if not its 
positive injury. A woman fell the other day 
and broke the floating rib. When her phy- 
sician came, in lieu of a bandage or plaster 
east, he laced her in a 
pair of new corsets and 
she wore them night and 
day, till the injury 
healed. When she re- 
covered, she gave up 
corsets forever. ad 
realized,” she _ said, 
“when I finally put 
off that strait-jacket, 
what cruelties I had 
been inflicting on my A French Marquise, 1750. 
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body for hours daily, 
through years. I won- 
dered that I was 
alive.” 

Twice since corsets 
have been known have 
they been abolished, or 
at least reduced to 
harmless proportions. 
In the seventeenth 
century in Italy, 
Spain, and the Nether- 
lands a change took 
place in the standards of female beauty. To 
slim waists and narrow shoulders, succeeded 
full forms and rounded busts. In a drawing 
by Adrian Bosse, this type is characterized 
in the portrait of a rich Dutch lady about 
the year 1630. By 
sketching her natural 
form, it will be seen 
that it is very little in- 
terfered with by any 
artificial device, and 
this period shows the 
first marked release 
from the thraldom of 
the corset. The next 
comes, following the 
French Revolution, 
wher at the beginning 
of the nineteenth cen- 
tury the costume of 
the Empire was 

Empire Dress, 1800. evolved. This dress 

was at once very be- 
coming and very healthful. If the female 
figure is drawn into the costume, the dress 
will fit to it without difficulty, as did the 
Dutch costume of 1630. No corset is needed, 
and only a band passing below the bust and 
kept in place by shoulder-straps is 
used. This comfortable gown was 





Italian Steel Corset. 


ed constantly and com- 
monly because of the 
agonizing presstre of 
their corsets; more 
than once death fol- 
lowed some sudden ex- 
ertion undertaken by a 
young woman encased 
in her frightfully con- 
stricting corset. Many 
women still fairly 
young can recall tales 
told them by their 
mothers of the common practice in the days 
when the mothers were girls, of attaching 
the corset laces to the bed-post and moving 
away in order that the force needed to com- 
press the waist to its 
desired thirteen inches 
might be applied. 

In the face of all 
this and after a look 
at corset - wearing 
through the centuries, 
as illustrated in ac- 
companying sketches, 
the woman of to-day 
is inelined to felici- lj 
tate herself that she is f HS 





if ‘ 
as moderate as she is x} ie 
in her corset-wearing. [WJ as ae 
But the woman of to- Y ee 
day must recall that tt 
she stands as a class | > 
for a higher degree of X 


intelligence and prog- 
ress of sense and de- 
velopment than at any previous time in the 
history of the world. More, therefore, is ex- 
pected of her than of her perhaps weaker, 
certainly less free, sisters of other generations. 
It is probable that the very 

rich and fashionable women of the 


Costume of 1750. 


hes 
not long in vogue, even in France, cr moment come the nearest to harm- 


and was followed by what might 
be termed a fury of tizht lacing 
all over the civilized world. Our 
grandmothers and_ great-grand- 
mothers here in America laced 
themselves literally to the point of 
suffocation. Old ladies of to-day 
will tell you startling tales of tra- 
gedies of their girlhood, brought 
about through the criminal and al- 
most incredible extremes to which 
lacing was carried. Women faint- 





Costume of 18380. 


less corset-wearing of any of the 
race to-day. Their corsets are de- 
signed by experts, each to fit the 
individual figure; they are made 
of exquisite lightness, often in 
sheer materials, and are varied 
throughout the day’s wear with 
every change of a costume. A 
little ribbon girdle, whose only 
claim to a corset is its front steels, 
goes on with the morning negligee 
and is replaced later with the 
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walking suit with the stiffest corset of the 
day, which is by no means unyielding, and 
fits to perfection. For the reception gown of 
the afternoon another exquisitely made and 
dainty affair of satin or silk is used, and for 
evening the tiny girdle which is searcely more 
than a wide belt. The constant change and 
the lightness and perfect fit of this method 
of wearing corsets reduce their evil effects to 
a minimum. 

A French woman physician of high reputa- 
tion, Dr. Gaches-Sarraute, became impressed 
with the dangers of the modern corset and 
made it the subject of an exhaustive investi- 
gation. A book which she has written on the 
subject is an elaborate contribution to this 
sort of literature. She points out and de- 
plores the evils of the article, admitting, how- 
ever, its necessity in the following summing 
up: 

“For several centuries past people have 
been fighting for the suppression, or at least 
modification, of the corset, and the best in- 
tentions have shattered against this cuirass, 
without breaking it. It was invented only to 
adorn woman, its origin is very old, and in 
the beginning its form was simple in the ex- 
treme; it was a bandage instead of a corset. 
Given the costume actually worn by women 
in civilized countries, a costume which we 
have long since been unable to seriously 
modify, I believe that some kind of a corset 
is really necessary. Whatever its form, and 
whatever defects it may possess, the corset 
fulfils an important function which explains 
its general use; it serves to hold in place the 
lower portion of a woman’s clothing. Con- 
trary to the antique gowns, whose weight 
was supported by the shoulders, our dress 
consists of two parts, which are joined at 
the waist-line; the upper part or bodice still 
rests on the shoulders, but the lower portion, 
skirts, petticoats, etc., hangs from above the 
hips by a number of more or less tight bands. 
These bands would become very disagreeable 
if they were separated from the skin only by 
a thin material. «If they are stiff, they cut 
into the flesh; soft, they roll themselves up, 
and make a furrow for themselves. The re- 
sult is a constriction which causes actual suf- 
fering, and it therefore seems to me indis- 
pensable to interpose between the body and 
the skirt-bands a kind of justaucorps or 
tight-fitting bodice of sufficiently rigid ma- 
terial, either by itself or artificially produced, 
to do away with the inconvenience of the 





constricting bands. From this point of view, 
the corset possesses a real utility, and this 
one reason leads me to consider it an abso- 
lutely indispensable article of female ap- 
parel.” 

As has been indicated, women’s vanity 
yields very slowly, in fact scarcely at all, in 
the matter of lacing. The wasp waist of a 
few years ago is no longer in evidence, but 
the readiness with which any corset-wearing 
woman discards this article of her wardrobe 
when clear comfort is desired is a very pal- 
pable acknowledgment that she still pays a 
price, and not a small one, for her devotion 
to her “ figure.” The fact that this “figure ” 
is a purely arbitrary creation incompatible 
with the canons of art as indicated in old 
Greek models seems to be of no consequence. 
This same “ figure,” it may be interpolated, 
is by no means a universal standard. Travel- 
lers in Japan say that American women are 
obliged to wear some sort of draping wrap in 
the streets to conceal the sharp outlines re- 
vealed in the modish, tailor-made, corset- 
draped effects. Otherwise they would be sub- 
jected to unpleasant remark. 

A few years ago a prophet arose in the 
feminine world who demonstrated in a succes- 
sion of attractive frocks designed for every 
variety of occasion how easily possible it was 
to dispense with the corset. The dresses 
were made on a gown form which supported 
them from the shoulder, and the trimming 
was so designed as to simulate whatever 
bodice or jacket effect might be the prevail- 
ing mode. In facing the woman who wore 
one of these gowns it was impossible really, 
when she held herself properly, as she is ex- 
pected to do even in corsets, to detect that 
she had no corsets on; when she turned her 
back it could be seen that an inch or two had 
been added to the waist-line. This costume 
was well exploited, and many audiences of 
women listened eagerly to the recital of its 
virtues. It was a case, however, of St. An- 
thony preaching to the fishes: 


The sermon now ended, each turned and de- 


seended ; 

The pikes did their stealing, the eels went on 
eeling ; 

Much delighted were they, but preferred the old 
way. 


It takes the moral courage that is little 
short of sublime to make the modern woman 
give up corsets. 
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THE THUNDER GUST 
BY KATHARINE PYLE.—ILLUSTRATED BY SARAH S. STILWELL 


Run, everybody, run! 

The blackness hides the sun. 

Clouds of dust swirl down the road. 
Shutters bang and mothers call. 

The cart comes creaking with its load. 
Great drops begin to fall. 

Now listen! Loud and fast 

The rain pours down at last. 
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IN CENTRAL PARK—THE LITTLE CHILDREN OF THE RICH.—Drawn by Reetwatp B. Brrou. 
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LOIN LAMB CHOPS WITH ASPARAGUS TIPS 
RIM six loin chops neatly, and round 
t them into a good shape, using small 
wood skewers to hold them. Dust them 
all over with half a salt-spoonful of salt and 
quarter of a salt-spoonful of pepper. Put 











LOIN LAMB CHOPS WITH ASPARAGUS TIPS. 


Chops, forty cents; asparagua, thirty cents; butter, six 
cents.—Total, seventy-six cents. Preparing, twelve minutes; 
cooking, fifteen minutes.—Total, twenty-seven minutes, 


two table-spoonfuls of butter into an earthen 
crock, and set over hot fire. When melted, 
but not brown, put in the chops and cook, 
allowing four minutes for each side. Take 
out and place on a hot platter. Remove the 
skewers, and have already cooked one bunch 
of fresh asparagus. To prepare the latter, 
scrape, and wash, and divide, and tie the 
stalks into three small bunches. Put them 
into boiling salted water sufficient to cover 
them well, and cook fifteen minutes. Dry 
them slightly by pressing in a towel, and cut 
in pieces two inches long. Arrange them 
around chops as illustrated. Melt one table- 
spoonful of fresh butter, and add to the 
gravy. Pour over the chops and asparagus, 
and serve very hot. 


PAUPIETTES OF FLOUNDERS A LA NORMANDIE 

Wash the filets of three flounders weighing 
about one and a quarter pounds each, and dry 
Sprinkle over each filet 


in a clean towel. 








half a salt-spoonful of salt and half of same 
quantity of pepper. 

Place in a small saucepan half a table- 
spoonful of butter, which melt, but do not 
brown. Into this drop one table-spoonful of 
onion chopped fine, and cook for three min- 
utes. Chop fine two hard-boiled eggs, add 
to the onions, with one table-spoonful of 
finely chopped parsley. Add one table-spoon-. 
ful of fresh butter, and season with half a 
teaspoonful of salt, one salt-spoonful of pep- 
per, and blend until of pastelike consistency. 
Divide evenly in as many portions as there 
are filets, and spread the mixture over each 
one. Scrape three dozen medium-size and 
very fresh mussels. Wash them thoroughly, 
and dry them with a clean towel. . Put them 
into a saucepan with one gill of cold water, 
and cook for ten minutes. Stir them so that 
each one opens, remove from the pan, and 
detach each mussel from the shell. Place one 
over each paupiette, roll the filet, and tie 
it with a string. Add to the liquor of the 
mussels in the saucepan half a pint of good 











PAUPIETTES OF FLOUNDERS A LA NORMANDIE. 


Flounders, forty-two cents; mussels, ten cents; cream, ten 
cents; eggs and butter, twelve cents; seasoning, two cents.— 
Total, seventy-six cents. Preparing, twenty minutes; cook- 
ing, sixteen minutes.—Total, thirty-six minutes. 


cream. Bring to boiling-point, and place 
the paupiettes in it. Cook gently for six 
minutes, turning them around from time 
to time. Take out, place them on a platter, 
and cut the strings, and keep hot. 
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Take the remaining mussels and put them 
in the sauce to boil for two minutes. Replace 
them in their shells, and arrange them around 
the paupiettes as shown in illustration. Mix 
two yolks of egg with four table-spoonfuls of 
cream, half a table-spoonful of fresh butter, 
and one dozen drops of lemon juice. Remove 
the saucepan from the fire, and pour in the 
cream mixture. Mix well. Pour the sauce 
over the fish, using a strainer. 











SPRING CHICKEN BREADED, WITH LETTUCE SAUCE, 


Chicken, thirty-eight cents; two heads of lettuce, twenty 
cents; cream, seasoning, and bread crumbs, twelve cente,— 
Total, seventy cents. Preparing, ten minutes; cooking, forty- 
five minutes.--Total, fifty-five minutes. 


SPRING CHICKEN BREADED, WITH LETTUCE SAUCE 

Singe and draw a nice spring chicken. 
Cut it into four pieces. Melt one table- 
spoonful of butter, and blend with it one tea- 
spoonful of salt and one salt-spoonful of 
pepper; roll each part of the chicken in this 
and afterward in beaten egg. Have at hand 
half a pint of white bread crumbs. 

When breaded, put each piece of chicken 
in a well-buttered pan, and pour over cne 
table-spoonful of melted butter. Cook in a 
hot oven twenty minutes. The lettuce should 
be prepared beforehand. Cut two white 
hearts of lettuce into four parts, trim, wash, 
and drain them well. Be sure that every 
particle of sand is removed. Tie them up so 
as to give them a pleasing round shape. Put 
them into plenty of salted boiling water. 
Cook for fifteen minutes, and remove from 
fire. Drain, and plunge them quickly into 
cold water. Drain again, and put them into 
a clean saucepan. Add sufficient broth to 
cover them—a pint should be enough—and 
cook thirty minutes in covered pan. Take 
out and drain the lettuce well, pressing 
gently. Keep warm in the oven, with open 
door, while sauce is being made. 

Add to the stock in which the lettuce 
has been cooked one gill of good cream, and 
cook slowly for five minutes. Mix half a 


table-spoonful of fresh butter with one tea- 
spoonful of flour, and blend to a smooth 
paste. Remove the saucepan from the stove, 
and add this mixture to the stock already in 
it, stirring so as to mix weil. Strain, and 
serve in a hot sauce-boat. 


BROILED PORK TENDERLOINS WITH OYSTER-PLANT 


Pare and trim all the fat and sinews of 
two tenderloins of pork. Blend one teaspoon- 
ful of salt and one salt-spoonful of pepper 
with one table-spoonful of butter, and dip 
the filets in it. Broil slowly, allowing eight 


‘minutes for each side. Chop very fine enough 


gherkins to fill one table-spoon, and same 
quantity of parsley, to which add two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter and one teaspoon- 
ful of vinegar. Arrange the filets on a hot 
platter and pour over them two table-spoon- 
fuls of melted butter and one teaspoonful of 
vinegar, that have been well mixed. Scrape 
and wash one bunch of oyster-plants, and 
place same in cold water, to which has been 
added one table-spoonful of vinegar. Let 
stand for five minutes. Drain, and drop into 
boiling water (enough to cover), which has 
been salted to taste, and to which has been 
added one table-spoonful of flour. Before 
adding the latter to the water it should be 
blended carefully with four table-spoonfuls 
of cold water. Boil thirty minutes. Drain 
and dry with a towel, and dip in the following 
prepared batter: To one quarter of a pound 
of sifted flour add one salt-spoonful of salt, 
one table-spoonful of melted butter, one yolk 
of egg, and mix well with a wooden spoon. 

















BROILED PORK TENDERLOINS WITH OYSTER-PLANT. 


Tenderloin, thirty cents; oyster-plants, sixteen cents; but- 
ter, eight cents; flour, gherkins, parsley, and eggs, eight centa, 
—Total, sixty-two cents. Preparing, twenty minutes, cook- 
ing fifty minutes.—Total, one hour and ten minutes. 


Add very slowly three-quarters of a tumbler 
of lukewarm water; add the whites of two 
eggs, beaten very stiff. Roll the oyster-plant 
in this batter, and plunge in very hot lard, 
and lightly move apart while frying. 












HE effective early autumn costume 

: | which is the subject of this lesson is 
light-weight 

The full vest front is 
of white silk, and the buttons may be either 
pearl or silver, as preferred. 
ways of using this model—one is to make 
the small jacket separate to wear over any 


comprised of 
stitched with white. 


waist or front; the other is 
for the jacket to be one 
with the front on a fitting 
foundation. As the latter 
is the more difficult to 
make, and the instructions 
for doing so include those 
for the easier way, I will 
The skirt is un- 
lined to be worn with a 
drop-skirt, and the double- 
skirt effect is obtained by 
having the lower part cut 
separately and stitched 
under the upper edge, a 
sufficient turning being al- 
lowed on each to support 
the three rows of stitching, 
half an inch apart. The 
top one only of the upper 
set is stitched through 
both, thus leaving a good 
separate hem to simulate 
the double skirt. 

The back is finished with 
inverted pleats which are 
stitched down to the skirt 
for about 4% inches from 
the waist. The placket is 
made in the middle back 
seam, and hooks closely, 
edge to edge, over a fly so 
as to be invisible. The 
bodice lining fastens down 
the front with hooks and 
eyes, and the full vest is 
arranged over it, gathered 


choose it. 
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cheviot 


There are two 


Curviot Gown with full vest of white 
silk and stitched edges. 










at the neck and waist, and fastening to the 
foundation down the left side. 

To keep the vest out well above the waist 
make a frill of the cambric, which secure to 
the lining just below the bust-line. The fronts 
of the jacket, which are loose, are stitched at 
the outer edge to match the skirt. 

The belt is interlined with stiffening linen, 


and is stitched all over, as 
far as is necessary being 
stitched through the bodice 
as well. The back portion 
is of course faced with the 
lining, and the front of the 
belt has a separate facing; 
it fastens in front by but- 
tons and button-holes as 
illustrated. The sleeve is 


made like an ordinary 
bodice sleeve, except for 


the fulness at the wrist, 
which is gathered into a 
band made to fasten to 
size by buttons and button- 
holes. 

The necessary materials 
for this costume are 6 
yards of 42 or 45 inch 
cheviot, 34 yard of silk for 
vest, 14% yards of 36-inch 
cambric, and % yard of 
stiffening linen. This esti- 
mate is for a medium 
figure and 40-inch front 
skirt length. 

For the double-skirt 
effect it will be necessary 
to alter your plain skirt 
pattern. The _ shorter 
edge sets at four inches 
above the lower one. 
Therefore, as two inches 
are to be turned up under 
for the stitching, it will be 
necessary to cut the skirt 
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two inches shorter 
than the complete 
finished length. 
The lower - edge 
piece has to un- 
derlie the stitch- 
ings of the upper 
edge. There are 
two and one-half 
inches between 
that and the top 
row of the lower 
stitchings; these 
latter use one and 
one-half _inches, 
and a hem of two 
inches must be al- 
lowed, so that it is 
necessary to cut it 
to six inches of 
the plain pattern, 
and allow the hem beyond that (making 
eight inches in all); you will see by the fore- 
going that half inches are allowed for the 
turning of the hems. It is by far the safer 
plan to cut out the pieces for the lower edge 
in paper, then fold up the two inches along 
the pattern for the upper part, making your 
patterns quite correct, and this will greatly 
facilitate placing them advantageously on 
the material. To cut out the costume, first 
take the lining cambric, and place the pieces 
of the pattern on the folded cambric, as illus- 
trated in Fig. I.; the seam lines should be 
distinetly marked on each piece, with a pencil, 
and the darts and back seams may be stitch- 
ed and pressed, with the turnings to the out- 
side, to lie between the cheviot and lining 
when finished. 

Next fold one end of the outer material, 
if not already folded, down the middle, and 
place the several pieces as in Fig. I1., in 
which the centres of the. skirt and lower- 
edge fronts, the back (cut without a seam), 
and the waistband, are placed to the fold; 
it is as well to postpone cutting the band 
definitely, until after fitting, unless the lin- 
ing has been tried on and found correct; for 
if altered at the under-arm seam it will be 
necessary to alter the band to exactly match. 
Do not forget to notch the various skirt edges 
as in diagram, as it will save much needless 
trouble afterward. 

Next fold the remainder of the material 
at full width into two, and place the pat- 
terns on as in Fig. III., after which you 
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Fie. I.—Cutting the lining. 
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will find very little waste from the entire 
cutting. 

To make the costume, commence with the 
skirt. Stitch and press the seams, then try 
it on, and if any fitting is necessary over the 
hips further than what is allowed by the 
seam curves, take up small darts in either 
of the gores where the fulness appears. Be 
sure, however, to take up only a small piece 
so as to be able to taper it off nicely, with- 
out making a long dart, which is so ugly. 
Arrange the pleats at the back of the waist, 
and see that the lower edge is exactly as it 
should be, then turn up the two inches at 
each lower edge; stitch the three rows of the 
separate part, and the two lower ones on the 
upper skirt; then baste 
the one over the other 
and stitch the top row vis 
through both the under 
edge and the upper 
skirt. One should be 
eareful to make the 
seams meet exactly, and 
not to grudge careful 
basting, as otherwise 
the one part is likely to 
slip from the other in 
the machine work. 

Set the waist edge 
into a narrow band of 
the cheviot, or turn the 
edge under and stitch a 
narrow strip along the —\ 
inside, as preferred. 

To make the bodice, 
baste the under-arm and 
shoulder seams in the 
cheviot; make any al- 
teration necessary, and 
then stitch them. Press 
the seams open, notch- 
ing the edges wherever 
they are at all tight. 
Mark the same altera- 
tions in the lining 
bodice, but do not stitch 
the seams yet. Next 
make the front edges 
neat, and sew the hooks 
and eyes on. 

I have not mentioned 
cutting out the vest be- 
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Fie. III.—Showing how to place the pattern on material. 


the front of the neck will come, and then ar- 
range it to fit the lining. Secure the right 
edge to the lining at the neck and side, and 


so much of the shoulder as is necessary. 


The finished vest, adjusted on the lining. 


Gather the left side, securing it to the correct 
size, ready to join it to the front of the collar. 
The left side must be neatly finished, and be 
made to hook to the lining. 

Now stitch the front edges of the jacket, 
placing a strip of facing under the stitching 
to make it neat and also to stiffen it. 

Next prepare the band, and place it on the 
back of the bodice, as I have already men- 
tioned in the description; this done, baste the 
lining to the outside bodice, and hem the 
seams of the former over those of the latter; 
also slip-hem the back waist edge, and face 
the front band with an extra piece of cam- 
bric; then make the button-holes on the right 


front edge and sew the buttons on the left 
one. 

Next prepare the collar; the front piece 
covered with the full silk is better to be 
separate from the back portion; cover a piece 
of collar webbing with plain silk, and then 
arrange the gathered piece on the outside 
and hem another plain piece of lining inside, 
as a facing, making it all quite neat; securing 
it to the right neck edge and left side of the 
full vest. Make the turn-over collar of double 
cheviot; stitch it round the outer edges, then 
secure it to the neck edge, making it hook 
over the silk one at the left, and securing it 
at the right, sides. Now it is all complete 
but the sleeves, which are quite simple. Stitch 
the seams and make the turning neat by 
pressing and binding; leave about an inch and 
a half of the back seam open, which hem; 
then gather the wrist edge and set it into the 
band. In putting the sleeve into the armhole 
rather tighten the under part of sleeve edge 
and gather the top. 


The lower edge partly adjusted. 


This design may be used with equally good 
effect in fine cloth or taffeta. 
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ONQUILS 


f JC LOUISE C. BOWLES 


Do you see these gems in yellow 
Nodding, each one, to his fellow? 
Strewing all the country lanes 

With divinely builded fanes, 

Where the benisons are breathed but 
never spoken. - 








Then again, it seems to me, 
Just as plain as plain can be, 

They are chamberlains, each one, 

In the empire of the sun, 

Charged with making sweet the place 
Where, with royal, dainty grace 
Comes the princess, that of Spring- §. 
time is the token. 


Though they have no golden rods, 

Each to other smiles and nods, 

In this drawing-room complete, 

Of the Spring-time, fair and fleet, 

Where the pulse of gentle Nature 
throbs, unbroken. 
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Manners 


York many years ago, I was 

struck by a falling off in what 

I may term horse-car manners. 

It had not in Boston seemed 

to me possible to sit in a pub- 

lic conveyance while a woman or elderly man 
was standing. I think it was rare in those 
days, and in those homely horse-cars, radia- 
ting from the yellow dome of the State House 
to the towns lying under the swing of the 
shadow of the Monument, to see a youth re- 
main in his seat while a lady was hanging 
to a strap. Whether the terror of the Puritan 
was upon me, whether the training in the 
old University near by was the responsible 
cause, or whether the home-manners around 
the old Back Bay were prevailingly courteous, 
I did not know; but the courtesy was there, 
in the ears, or at any rate, I thought it was, 
and when, in New York, I came to see a 
active spirit of good-will prevailing, 
I often with my friends raised the question 
of street manners, and heard many reasons 
given for a difference which all seemed to 
admit as real. In New York, they said, there 
was less homogeneity in population; and, in- 
deed, I could see that the foreigner was pres- 
ent in large numbers—especially the foreign- 
er who thought liberty meant license, a sharp 
elbow, and lung-power—who had come across 
the seas because his elbows were 
abraded in the close push with 
monarchs, who was vociferous in 
cheering the stars and bars, because 

they gave him access to the bars and 

stars, who not only planted the 

Liberty Tree in his front yard, but 

waved a branch of it wherever he 

went. I did not fully accept this 

view then, nor do I now; but there 

was much in the plea of want of 
homogeneity — whether this want 


less 


came from the foreign element in our popula- 
tion, or from outlying home centres, from 
which the metropolitan city received its ex- 
panding life. Every nationality was repre- 
sented in the street car; all phases of local 
manners also were jumbled together in the 
shop life. From the South came the overseer 
with the lash still at large; the Quaker from 
Pennsylvania, with his sturdy quality of 
social resistance, which he called non-resist- 
ance; the invasive German; the evasive and 
subtle Frenchman; the servile London shop- 
keeper, who kept his mouth shut and his hand 
open, writing “ Bootmaker to the Queen” on 
his front door; the inquisitive Yankee, whose 
whole face was an open question; and the 
stolid Dutchman, who sat down hard on all the 
hills of Manhattan. 

There was little homogeneity at large, but 


much in spots, and one of those spots was not 
the horse-car. 

I have visited Boston many times since 
those days, and have observed many changes. 
The invasion by the outside barbarians began 


long ago. The Puritan homogeneity ceased 
to exist. Provincial trolleyism grew up. and 
many nationalities now for the sum of five 
cents take their summer afternoon ride into 
the suburbs, and call it an exeursion; but 
there is still a remnant of the old courtesy 
left—especially about Commencement time— 
so that it gave old Bostonians a shock when, 
a few years ago, an eminent Englishman, 
whose manners on paper were of the best 
sort, answered a lady, when she asked him 
where a certain place was: “ Madam, I am 
going in that direction. myself, and when I 
get out I will give you my seat.” Trolleyism 
is now everywhere rampant. We sway and 
swing in public, get seated as soon as we 
can, and are glad afterwards if no one is 
flung at us. As long as some invisible spring 
moves us with speed towards our homes, we 
accept the comfort derivable from that fact, 
and relegate the question of manners to the 
fireside, sure that, in trade at least, manners 
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do not any longer pay dividends, nor, in poli- 
tics, rule cities. 

It has come to this, then, that the home 
must be the centre in which we are to gather 
material for a reinvasion of public life with 
those sweeter courtesies which are so much 
better than the dancing-school elegancies 
—the courtesies of the heart, which I would 
like to call manners, if manners were not 
so commonly without them. The courtesies 
of the heart, or heart manners, are to a great 
extent cultivable. They grow up best in the 
home under the mother’s eye. They are not 
much helped on by book-training. The rules 
of etiquette have little to do with them, be- 
yond giving them historical treatment—sum- 
ming them up with more or less accuracy. 
They find their soil and finest nourishment in 
a certain tenderness of heart, which ought to 
belong to every child born. Like the vivlet, 
they will grow best in a dewy glebe, and are 
watered by tears. Among the lowly and un- 
educated you find heart manners quite as 
often as in courts. They feed on the dis- 
tresses incident to poverty and sickness. Self- 
helpfulness, associating itself readily with 
helpfulness of others, is their clear and open 
manifestation. Out of the circumstance of 
a worn mother, or a father who has been 
thrown down hard in the struggle of life, of 
a lame brother or sad-eyed, invalid sister, 
are born the sweetest graces of the home— 
graces which learn to show themselves in 
the face, the eye, and every movement of the 
body. This other-self helpfulness need not 
pass into absolute altruism, for which the 
world is hardly yet ripe, but it may with 
safety pass into a’ gentle, unconscious, and 
guiltless habit of self-abnegation, such as 
makes the face take a share in another’s hap- 
piness. All grace of external manners may be 
acquired, when these heart manners are estab- 
lished, and no “superior” polish will wear 
well without them. When George William 
Curtis, one midnight, going home from a 
great dinner, put his arm in mine, saying, 
“T am going your way; may I go with you?” 
I was sure that his manners did not come 
from Chesterfield. They had the natural 
grace of the man who had carried the heart 
lessons of childhood high on the public ways 
all his life. In those essentials the courtesy 
of Emerson was beyond that of any king. 
He had acquired it in the school of adver- 
sity, when he and his brother had but one 
overcoat between them to help bear the as- 

Vout. XXXV.—33. 
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perities of a Boston winter. With the anx- 
ious, hard-working mother behind them, it 
was easy to face playmates at school, who met 
them with the question, “ Whose turn is it 
to-day ?” 

These distresses, however, sometimes over- 
do their part. Illness is often a tyranny, and 
poverty a brutality. From either may come 
a revolt so strong that the heart of a boy 
shall never recover its equable tone, but carry 
through life a distemper out of which no 
profit will come to any of the graces. With 
the home it rests so to regulate these inci- 
dents—care, ill health, and indigence—that 
they shall not become oppressive to the heart. 
There are many chronic invalids of a cheerful 
temper who make the sick-room a pleasant 
resort, so that a boy will run his feet off to 
bring a flower or raise a smile there. Such 
self-sacrifice brings instant reward and a 
lasting blessing. The natural tenderness 
of a boy’s heart expands at such bedsides, 
as violets open after a dewy night. A peevish, 
exacting invalidism, on the other hand, will 
drive one into corners, and very inexpert 
indeed is the boy who will not find a way 
to eseape from it. To the violets on the 
banks of youth this is a sad set-back, although 
they may, in ways of their own, survive it, 
and .continue to bloom, furnishing a shy 
fragrance in the world of the social ameni- 
ties. 

Out of illness, then, may come a blessing. 
And there are one or two very choice ways 
by which poverty, so often made needlessly 
repulsive to the child, may be so judiciously 
shared by all the members of a family that 
only good shall come of it to the temper, 
sweetness to the affections,and outward graces 
be added to the deeper courtesies of heart 
manners. If the burdens incident to 
deprivation be distributed among the 
children according to their strength 
to bear them, and unaceompanied by 
needless addition, there is that in the 
heart of every boy which will make 
him stand up to the task according to 
his strength, and thrive under it. It 
is always a joy to him to think his 
help efficient, and to be made to see 
that it is so. He does not in the long- 
run care for flattery. That he will in 
the end learn to discount, and he 
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learns nothing else good from it; but 
a just and smiling recognition of 
good work is a lesson in courtesy, out 
of which grow, furthermore, a sense 
of proportion and a due understand- 

“ij. ing of the equities—so that poverty 

: may, after all, prove his friend. 
There are few things pleasanter in 
life than the sight of a large family 
thus reduced to mutual helpfulness 
in the daily round of toil—one with 
the basket gathering chips for the 

morning’ fires, another with his arms up to 
the elbows in the “suds,” assisting at the 
Monday’s washing; a third turning the glebe 
in the garden to insure early pease; each, in 
fact, cheerfully busy with his daily “ stint.” 
It is better, in general, that it should be a 
“stint,” and one that may be looked upon as 
necessary to the well-being of a family. 

I do not mean that a course of poverty or 
ill health is to be recommended as absolutely 
necessary to the formation of good manners. 
The chances are that the gentle, unselfish, 
inspiring head-worker will not be found to 
utilize the conditions. If the boy is put to 
a task too great for him, or too monotonous, 
or one uncheered by companionship, unre- 
lieved by the smile, sturdiness may be his, 
but it is likely to be without a kindly feeling 
for the task, and, on occasion, you will see 
him later in life slink round a corner at the 
sight of helplessness of any sort. The worst 
outcome is‘ clear ‘brutality—the boy driven 
to bay, and “ the child the father to the man.” 
Of what avail in such case are the graces of 
the dancing-master, even if they can be ac- 
quired? The heart is embittered, and no 
good manners can come out of a bitter soul. 
It is, in the last analysis, the willing spirit 
that we wish to see in our boys as they grow 
to manhood, and the willing spirit is al- 
ways the thoughtful spirit, considerate, 
and so just. It is as likely to be found 
among the flower-beds where Hodge takes 
his daily walk as in the royal conservatory. 
One can find abundant use for the old phrase, 
“ Noblesse oblige.” Nobility puts us under 
obligations to the family traditions, but pov- 
erty puts us under obligations to all the hu- 
manities. 

Setting aside indigence and ill health, then, 
as possibly beneficent incidents in the train- 
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ing of boys, what are the things in the or- 
dinary home-life that produce the willing 
spirit, and how shall the willing spirit be 
made to pass into the ready hand, the gra- 
cious word, the winning smile, and kind eye? 
For these are the bottom facts in all the 
courtesies of the street, the dinner table, and 
the ball-room. There is an etiquette con- 
nected with all these meeting-places which is 
sometimes mistaken for manners; any clever 
person can learn it; but how shall the will- 
ing spirit—the soul of grace—be taught? 

Looking over the very considerable list of 
mothers and fathers whose home-work with 
their children has come under my eye, not 
so much in its processes as in its results, I 
seem to see that it is not by excess of in- 
dulgence nor by excess of strictness that the 
best results are obtained. Theory to-day 
leads to the former practice; that of half a 
century ago in America leaned to over-se- 
verity—so that some witty, sadly wise old 
gentleman, whose life spanned two genera- 
tions, was moved to bewail his ill luck in 
having been a boy when the injunction was 
“Children, obey your parents,” and a fa- 
ther when this injunction had got turned end 
foremost. Of the former, or stern and se- 
vere attitude, as a theory, little need be said. 
It has passed away. As a practice, excessive 
strictness is the parent of many revolts; and 
if these are suppressed, then it is the fertile 
mother of many hypocrisies. The willing 
spirit is not among the hypocrisies, nor has 
it ever been crushed. We have more to do to- 
day with a fatuous looseness, a weak indul- 
gence, which, formulated in various theories, 
has possession of many educational centres. 
These theories are mostly on that upper shelf 
referred to in my first paper, and there they 
may stay for the present. I allow myself 
a quotation from an article in the Aflantic 
Monthly, in which Dean Briggs of Harvard, 
himself quoting, represents “the attitude of 
many of the young people of to-day.” “‘If 
you want us to be virtuous, heroic, learne“, 
and -accomplished,’ they practically say to the 
church, the school, the college, to their par- 
ents, ‘ you will have to exert yourselves. We 
want to gratify you, but we will tolerate 
nothing dry, nothing hard, nothing ascetic. 
The duty of the preacher or of the professor 
is to waft us to Heaven or Parnassus on gen- 
tle zephyrs; otherwise each must endure the 
pain of seeing us conclude to go somewhere 
else.’ ” 
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It hardly needs to be said that this is not 
the willing spirit out of which good manners 
grow. It is a spirit against which every sort 
of combination is made in later life. The 
mother of gentle girls, the father of thought- 
ful boys, the business man in his office, and 
all clean associations, are sooner or later in 
league against the untrained cub. Human 
nature is in revolt against- the man whose 
youth has been over-protected against fric- 
tion, who has been allowed to think of him- 
self as a little solidarity in the family life, 
whose sides must not be impinged upon. ‘He 
will remember the day and the hour when he 
gets his first lesson. Nature has many wind 
currents which acquire their general good 
manners by rubbing up against each other. 
I have found that the best fathers and mo- 
thers bend all their energies to the enforce- 
ment of the law of reasonable attrition— 
working not by fits and starts, forgetting 
their purpose to-day and over-strenuous to- 
morrow, but with steady persuasive persist- 
ence, with a thoughtful word here, an ex- 
ample there, and always a soft lamp-light on 
the essential justice to be found in mutual 
helpfulness. I would work into a boy’s pil- 
low-sham the motto, “Do a thing because 
it is the right thing to do.” Do it because 
it will ease the situation for another, is the 
sweet addition that makes .the crowning 
grace. 

Those of us who, with the same point in 
view, are yet inferior to the best fathers and 
mothers, bear hard on every lapse, and have 
only capital punishment for all offences. Here 
again excess of demand will send even the 
best-constructed boy into hiding. Just as 
excess of religious instruction may create a 
hoilow piety, so perpetual nagging may pro- 
duce an outward observance over an aching 
void. A less wise class of parents take an 
opposite course, and step in between their 
sons and all censure from outside, not re- 
membering that this censure is a profitable 
schooling in manners, and quite deserving of 
tuition money. Some go so far as to stand 
guard over a son’s eccentricities in the way 
of manners, thinking that eccentricity is the 
mark of genius. By over-praise and over-in- 
dulgence, selfishness, the foe to good man- 
ners, is easily taught. The mind is turned 
inwards, and all sense of proportion between 
one’s own importance and another’s is lost. 
Surely it is safer to assume that a boy has 
the elements of common-sense in his make- 





up than that he has in some way a 
store laid in of the other kind. At 
any rate, no man ever saw genius un- 
timely nipped by some training in the 
courtesies. Washington had the un- 
common sense, but he asked no con- 
cessions to it. He touched his hat to 
a negro because he would not be out- 
done in manners by one of an in- 
ferior race. He had the habit of 
good manners. So had good old Dr. 
Peabody of Harvard, who being near- 
sighted, ran upon a cow, and, mistaking her 
for a fellow-citizen, would not forego that 
large, apolugetic sweep of the hand which, 
from him, was a benediction. So, Joseph Jef- 
ferson, the inimitable comedian, arriving at 
the theatre one afternoon when the house was 
crowded and every seat sold, found a mother 
and hér two children coming away from the 
ticket-office grievously disappointed, the 
boy in tears. It was a “Rip Van 
Winkle” matinée, and the mother and her 
children — they were poor—had_ clubbed 
their pennies for this one treat. It had been 
long promised, and this was their last chance. 
Two little hearts were broken. But the 
great actor took them aside, heard their story, 
and said, “Come with me; I will try to get 
you in.” “Oh, but you can’t; we have tried 
it, and there are no seats.” He took them 
round to the stage entrance, seated them be- 
hind the flies, and spent his spare moments 
during that most exquisite of all plays in 
making them happy. These were the man- 
ners of the heart. Courtesy was inwoven in 
the character. 

The statesman and the clergyman and the 
actor all stood on the one level of heart 
graciousness. They had the willing spirit, 
and of this quality the actor perhaps had the 
deepest grain. This willing spirit is in evi- 
dence in the kindling eye, the warm grasp of 
the hand. It is equally in evidence in the 
courteous listener, the just talker, who is fair- 
minded in argument. It is cultivable, but 
in that happy middle ground between undue 
flattery and undue censure, between excessive 
severity and excessive laxity; in that school 
of home where we best learn simplicity of re- 
lations, thoughtfulness of others, truth of 


expression, and justice that lies between all 
extremes. 
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Pn Indian . : 
basket is SS 
America’s storied —— 
past. Closely woven 
in its meshes, folded 
in with its coils and 
twists, is much of the 
history, folk-lore, and 
legend of the red man on his native plains. 
Scientists and enthusiasts have long felt the 
fascination of a study of basketry. Only 
recently, however, has it been brought to 
general notice, the result, perhaps, of that 
spirit of Americanism which has swept over 
our country, and the appreciation of the con- 
ditions of national distinction. Among these 
the red man stands first. He is ours only, 


Like our grand rivers, 
Like our vast prairies. 


In a proper reading of him, his arts, his in- 
dustries, his folk-lore and legends, much that 
has hitherto been puzzling to scientists is 
made plain. 

Of all arts, basketry, as the first, is most 
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interesting. After the 
savage clothed his body to 
suit his needs, the basket 
answered the next demand 
for a purely utilitarian 
object. 

Basketry, then, as a sav- 
age industry, is of un- 
dying interest, it is the only one which has 
not been counterfeited. It is felt by scientists 
to be more ideal than pottery for the reason 
that the whole thing, form, pattern, and tech- 
nique, must all be fixed in the mind before the 
work is begun. 

The Indian basket was, and in remote 
regions is still, used for service and ornament. 
Very fine ones are preserved as heirlooms and 
count as wealth. Profusely decorated ones 
are trinket baskets and serve as an attraction 
of the belle. 

The wonderful adaptability of the basket 
for the various needs of the different tribes is 
the most interesting part of the history of the 
art; then the materials used, the dyes, the 
patterns, the weaves, and the shapes, claim 
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BASKET 


HOLDING BOWL FOR WILD FLOWERS. 


attention. The large flat, plaquelike baskets 
are plates, or are used for hats; made slightly 
deeper, they are winnowing bowls or serve for 
kneading meal and bread or preparing food. 
The small round baskets are cups or hats, the 
tall upright ones standing on a round bottom 
are water jars. The large-mouthed ones are 
for storage; they hold the nuts, grain, maize, 
and berries. The conical basket is for trans- 
portation; it is held in a net-work of straps, 
the head-band passing over the carrier’s brow. 
Stiff and hard four-sided baskets are used for 
washing clothes; the articles to be cleansed are 
placed in the basket, and then it is skilfully 
swished back and forth in the water until a 
measure of cleanliness is obtained. 

The soft pouchlike baskets are panniers or 
saddle-bags. Many of the northern Indians 
make stiff baskets, notably the Yale and Sko- 
homish tribes, whose pappoose-carriers are 
truly wonderful. These look like small coffins, 
wide at the top, with sides four inches high. 

The “digger” Indians supplied wampum 
to the west-coast tribes and sometimes went 
long distances to the shore for shells. Sea- 
weed, sand, and gravel were gathered with 
them, consequently the wampum-basket was 
loosely woven with wide interstices allowing 
the water to drip through, and the sand and 
gravel to be shaken off in the transportation. 
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Some of the baskets secured in Mendocino 
County, California, are both twined and 
coiled. The Chico Indians of California 
make a coil weave, using feathers, wampum, 
and beads, as do the Hoopa River and the 
Bannock Indians. Some of the Tulare baskets 
have bead handles. 

These decorations are comparatively rare 
in the northern baskets; ornamentation there 
generally consists of bright-colored wools, bits 


_ of cloth and silk. The Navajo Indians, cele- 


brated as weavers, seldom make baskets; if 
the attempt is made the weaving is very 
coarse. 

The Alaskan Indians make a snake-basket 
with a cover woven hollow and filled with 
pebbles and shells to rattle like a snake. The 
vigorous rattling of this by the medicine-man 
is supposed to exorcise the demon of sick- 
ness. Grasses and corn husks are used by the 
tribes of the northern Pacific coast, though the 
roots of the young cedar or spruce trees form 
the basis of most of their baskets. These are 
torn or pounded to threadlike filaments, and 
then put into water, where they lie, sometimes 
for months, to make them strong and pliable 
and assist in freeing from vegetable fibre. 

The ornamentation of many baskets is the 
“squaw grass” gathered on the east side of 
the Cascade Mountains during late summer. 
This, too, is shredded and dyed, or perhaps 
left the natural ivory white; if dyed, the length 








AS CASE FOR A FLOWER-POT. 
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of time it is allowed to lie in the water deter- 
mines the color. 

The California Indians use silk-grass, tule, 
the fibre of the yucca and the cacti, rushes, the 
roots of the willow, cedar, and oak, and the 
kelp-thread. The ornamentation is generally 
the stem of the maidenhair fern. 

The grass for the Shasta baskets or caps is 
gathered on Mount Shasta. These Indians 
use also the hazel stick in their baskets. The 
black thread is always the stem of the maiden- 
hair fern. Long saturation in the water gives 
to the cedar and spruce thongs of the northern 
basket a yellow hue, while from willow bark a 
brown dye is obtained. The soft reddish- 
brown color loved by the Klickitat squaw is 
obtained by covering the stems with earth 
which is impregnated with iron, or more 
simply by casting a few rusty nails into the 
water in which the roots are soaking. A beau- 
tiful blue dye is obtained from the wild grape, 
but the soft mellow hue so coveted by the edu- 
cated collector is only acquired by age and 
acquaintance with the smoke of the wigwam. 

Everywhere one finds the basket of com- 
merce, brilliant in colors that fade with time, 
cheap in ornament and carelessly woven, for 
the Indian is not unacquainted with the prac- 
tices of the white man. The careful collector 
rejects the basket made to sell, seeks the one 
with a history, one whose colors, strong and 
clear, are yet softened and mellowed by time, 
one whose pattern bears, perhaps, the hall 
mark of a tribe, dyed with unfading vegetable 
dyes, unique in design, and the story that it 
carries as its passport to the observing one. 

The baskets handed down as heirlooms are 
carefully hidden by those who cherish ances- 
tral customs, and the utmost diplomacy is 
necessary to induce the owners to show them. 

Of course the women are the weavers. In 
few tribes, with the exception of the Arizona 
Indians, does the man find it a task befitting 
his dignity. Not only does the squaw weave 
the basket, but she gathers at proper seasons 
the grasses, roots, or whatever materials she 
seeks, preparing them with the utmost care, 
watching just the right time to use them. 
Often her hands are torn and scarred in the 
process, but she is as diligent and patient as 
is ever the true artist. Using what is just at 
hand, picturing nature as it appeals to her 
imagination, revealing her surroundings ac- 
cording to her perceptions, she makes of her 
industry an art which civilized nations can 
neither produce nor imitate. 
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Efforts are being made to induce the govern- 
ment to establish schools where the young of 
the tribes may practise and preserve the arts 
of their ancestors. Properly fostered this 
might develop an industry, and prove a bene- 
ficial adjunct to education. As it is now, 
civilization and contact with the white man 
sounded the death knell of the basket. The 
savage learned that an old tin can served 
exactly the same purpose as the basket made 
with such laborious effort. 

One basket enthysiast pictured for me the 
possibilities of basket decoration. She drew 
an old Spanish ranch-house of adobe. The 
living-room of its Eastern owner, an artist, is 
descended to by inner court piazza steps, the 
house having been built on the side of a hill. 
At one end of the room a wide window over- 
looks a valley, at another a brick fireplace 
has been put in and painted black, the hearth, 
which is raised about nine inches above the 
floor, is very broad. The walls are white- 
washed, and the floor covered with a white 
canvas upon which Navajo blankets are 
strewn. The mantel-shelf, wide window- 
frames, and corner shelves are painted a 
bright scarlet, while the rafters are black to 
match the fireplace. Flat disks or winnow- 
ing baskets are strung and hung against the 
side walls, and the corner shelves hold other 
shapes, The table, in the centre of the room, 
is an inverted grain-basket, and large enough 
to hold three grown people. 

If “art is the expression of a man’s joy in 
his work,” surely the wonderful baskets of the 
savage, made with loving skill and care, are 
something more than crude industrial prod- 
ucts. As the finished work of her hands, her 
gift to posterity, the highest expression of her 
artist cravings, embodying her most sacred 
feelings, her basket claims a high place in 
art. 

Of course, a complete collection of baskets 
includes the wonderful Samoan mats and 
baskets so associated in our minds with Robert 
Louis Stevenson; rare old Japanese and Chi- 
nese mats and baskets, Hawaiian and Aus- 
tralian products, ancient Egyptian and Afri- 
can mats and baskets, and those from the 
Philippines, Java, Sumatra, and Borneo. In 
fact, there would seem to be no limit to the 
wonderful weaves, shapes, and forms. 

Most Americans are satisfied, however, with 
a. collection gathered from the aborigines. 
Besides those from the far West, which are 


most valuable now, a collection should in- 
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clude the sweet-grass and 
birch - bark baskets of 
the Lake Superior region, 
and some few of those 
found in the Southern 
States. There are not 
many private collections 
in the East; scattered 
here and there, however, 
they may be found. De- 
troit boasts a very fine 
one which is said to con- 
tain “The Basket of 
Anita,” made famous by 
Grace Fllery Channing’s 
charming story. 

Picturesquely ar- 
ranged, Indian baskets 
are effectively decorative; 
but they need an “ atmos- 
phere” and something 
more than the common- 
place walls of civilization 
as a background. Given 
a smoking-room with 
rough plaster, stone fire- 
and the 
grouping of a good collec- 
tion ought to be a labor 
of love. Bear-skins, Na- 
vajo blankets, baskets, 
and well-chosen Indian 
curios ought to appeal to 
those good Americans 
who crave original and 
effective surroundings 
and possess a knowledge 
of the folk-lore and 
legends of this great 
country of ours. 

A sense of fitness de- 
mands that these prod- 
ucts of savage art and in- 
dustry should be care- 
fully arranged. One sees 
them properly placed in 
the West, where the ima- 
gination is stirred with 
suggestions of the lost arts of a vanishing 
race. 

In the wide hall of a home on Puget Sound 
is a most artistically arranged collection. 
The walls are covered with a soft brown bur- 
laps; on the floor are fine old Navajo blankets 
and huge bear-skins, the couches are covered 
with Mexican serapes. The shelf around the 





places, space, 
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HANGING 
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BASKETS, AND OTHER DECORATIVE USES. 
wall holds baskets, and strings of them flutter 
from the ceiling. 

It is all a soft, shadowy-brown harmony of 
Indian art. From the windows one catches 
glimpses of blue waters, the snow-covered 
Olympian mountains, and to the left, Mount 
Ranier, that solemn stately peak which guards 
the head of Puget Sound. 
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Berlin, July 15,1901. 
‘ HERE is no place in Europe where such delightfully healthy babies 
‘are to be seen as in Germany; pale, thin, sickly babies are so rarely 
_ observed, that one could almost say there are none, but fat round 
little faces, red lips, and rosy cheeks one finds everywhere on the streets 
and in the parks and gardens. One reason for this is that the German baby 
is most decidedly an out-of-door baby at all seasons, living in the open air 
from early morning until night. In this country—in fact, all over Europe 
—the dwellings are not heated to the degree that are our American homes. 
The temperature of the rooms is rarely over 65°, and it is much more com- 
mon to find it only 60°, and this only in the houses of the upper classes. 
People of moderate means usually have heat in but one room, and that the 
living-room. Among the poorer classes, or peasants, there is only a fire 
where the meals are cooked, and this is allowed to go out or burn very low 
when not actually in use. Thus, living in houses where a high degree of 
heat is not maintained, the babies and children do not become over-sensi- 
tive to heat or cold, and climatic changes do not seem to affect them. 
The heat most depended upon to keep the body warm is the sun, and as 
there is much more sun heat to be had in the open air than in the house, 
the child is usually kept out-of-doors basking in its warm rays as long as 
the sun shines. The baby’s bath is given with the sun shining through 
the window directly upon him, so it is as much a sun as a water bath. 
For the mother who thinks that while eight, ten, or even twelve hours of 
fresh air might agree with the German baby, it would never do for her 
baby who lives in our American climate, let her be assured that America 
does not have it all her own way, in the matter of bad weather. Cold, 
very cold, weather is found here; the cutting March wind blowing the dust 
and dirt before it, prevails just as much in Germany and even sunny 
Italy as in America. These countries also have their damp and rainy 
seasons, and here, too, the thermometer plays the same old pranks, 
registering 50° or 55° one day, and suddenly jumping up to 70° in the 
shade during the next twenty-four hours. The German baby is, how- 
ever, perfectly able to meet these disagreeable climatic changes, and 
simply from the very beginning such things are taken as a matter of 
course. The baby is not made sensitive by being kept in overheated 
rooms, and fresh air is not administered in homeopathic doses. When he 
goes out, whether the weather be cold, mild, or warm, he is most sensibly 
dressed and prepared for emergencies. 
The very young infant, when he goes for his airing, is usually carried 
in the nurse’s arms, but no matter how cold the weather may be he never 
has on a superabundance of heavy clothing, by this meaning very long 
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i petticoats, dresses, or cloak, neither is he weighed down by heavy afghans, 
b blankets, and rugs. Here all the baby’s clothes are made short, barely Ae 
S covering the feet. His wraps consist of a woollen cloak, his clothing is \ 
folded neatly about him, turned up at the feet, and the baby is then nee 
| wrapped in what is called by the Germans a “ Steckbett,” a wrap in which r 
| he is buttoned or tied. This when fastened looks very much like ari open 
envelope. It is tufted like a comfortable, the filling is of down, the out- | 
side is either silk or some other fabric of a delicate shade. The small \ 
infant, snugly encased in this, which, by-the-way, is light in weight and 
very warm, his rosy face encircled by a dainty lace or embroidered cap, 
is the very picture of happiness and health. But, as has been mentioned, 
cold winds are as common here as elsewhere, and to prevent them from 
blowing in the child’s face, creeping in about the neck, also to keep the 
dust from getting into the eyes, nose, and mouth, the baby is protected 
by an afghan or blanket, so arranged as to protect him and yet at the 
same time not to weigh upon him. The nurse carries the child on her 
right arm. One corner of the blanket is fastened to the right shoulder, 
y, one side falls down back of her arm and is brought up under the elbow, 
between the nurse’s body and the child, and the other side is usually 
drawn over the baby and fastened to the nurse’s chest. Sometimes one 
corner is drawn across the nurse’s back, the other across the chest, both 
meeting on the left side and fastened at the waist. This method of pro- 
hz: ~—stectting the baby is most excellent. It keeps off cold winds and draughts, 
as and shuts out the dust, adding warmth in cold weather, and at the same 
: time the child has no extra weight to bear. It might appear from this 
that the face and head were always under cover, so that the child could 
not derive much benefit from the air. This, however, is not the case; the 
face need only be covered when the weather or elements make it necessary. 
In warm weather the “Steckbett” is dispensed with, but the blanket 
is always carried by the nurse; should the temperature suddenly change, 
she has it for warmth; if a summer shower comes up, it affords protec- 
tion from the rain; if sitting in the park, it shields the child’s eyes from 
stray rays of sunlight; in fact, is most useful at all times and seasons. 
The blankets used in winter are made of rather heavy material; in sum- 
mer they are of light flannel, silk or cotton. If the color is white it is 
invariably lined with green. 
As soon as the infant is a few months old he is no longer carried in the 
; nurse’s arms, but takes his airing in the baby-carriage. Here, again, 
2 every care is taken that the child should not be exposed to cold winds 
i + and draughts. The body of the carriage is deep and made of polished 
| wood, lined with leather; the top is also of leather like a buggy-top, and 
} J can be folded back all or only part of the way, as is necessary. The 
carriages are warm and comfortable. The light wicker baby-carriage, 
oe with its lace parasol, can never afford such protection. No matter how 
low the parasol is placed over the child, there is still room for the 
cold and dust to creep under. The baby in the carriage is always covered 
with the light and warm down comfortable; sometimes in very cold weather 
a light blanket is used in addition to this, but never anything more, 
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the housewife’s ability. To 

transform the cup of cold 
soup, the bits of meat, the plate 
of odds and ends of vegetables, 
into a delicious and wholesome 
meal is easy enough when one 
knows how, but to a novice the 
task seems appalling. Nevertheless, the les- 
son is worth learning, since luncheon becomes 
the most delightful of meals when once it is 
mastered. 

For a simple home luncheon soup is not 
essential; still, where the main course is a 
cold one, it is usually welcome. A cream 
of one of the left-over vegetables is easily pre- 
pared, by heating and mashing the pease or 
carrots and cooking them in milk for five 
minutes, then seasoning, thickening, and 
straining it into cups. If there is no vegetable 
ready cooked, then fresh corn, cut from the 
cob and cooked in the milk for ten minutes 
and then strained, gives ‘a delicious result, 
especially if a little whipped cream is added 
and hot crackers are served with it. 

Of course if there is stock on hand a meat 
soup is already prepared; if not, beef extract, 
not too strong, with a dash of paprika and 
onion juice, makes a simple substitute. If 
while hot this is poured over a slice of lemon 
laid in the bouillon cup and a little sherry 
is put in, it is a decided improvement. If the 
day is hot this may be prepared early in the 
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morning and served ice-cold. A 
change from this ordinary bouil- 
lon which is sure to be liked is 
made by adding a cupful of 
cream to a pint of the soup, serv- 
ing either hot or cold. 

For a hot dish at luncheon 
nothing is better than something 
heated in the chafing-dish. Bits of cold roast 
veal may be transformed into a very dainty 
dish by first preparing this sauce: a table- 
spoonful of butter is to be heated and a sliced 
onion cooked in it until it browns; next, a 
cup of veal stock or gravy is added, and the 
juice from half a can of mushrooms, and a 
moment later a scant two cupfuls of veal, cut 
or sliced, and the whole is made hot, after 
which the half-can of mushrooms, cut up, are 
added, and last the beaten yolks of two eggs. 
After two minutes’ cooking the dish is ready 
to serve. Broiled tomatoes are good with 
this, or potato croquettes. 

Egg timbales are delicious for luncheon 
also. They are made by buttering small tin 
moulds and dusting them with powdered 
parsley; then an egg is dropped in each, and 
they are put in a pan of hot water and cooked 
in the oven for about ten minutes, when they 
may be turned out on a round platter, and a 
sauce made of a cup of thickened cream with 
chopped mushrooms in it, or a tomato sauce 
with the mushrooms, may be poured around 
them. These timbales may be altered by 





HARD-BOILED EGGS SERVED IN MOULDED RING 


OF BOILED RICE, 
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CHICKEN CHAUD-FROID WITH MAYONNAISE. 


lining the moulds with finely minced ham in- 
stead of the parsley, but it must be moistened 
with cream or egg to make it adhere to the 
tin. The egg is put in and the sauce used as 
before. 


Chops, which are the staple luncheon dish 





CHOPS WITH PYRAMID OF POTATO. 


when one is so unlucky as to have nothing in 
the house to warm over, may have a new ap- 
pearance if they are piled around a pyramid 
of mashed potato, instead of being put around 
the usual centre of pease, or, if they are ar- 
ranged in a circle, alternating with broiled 
tomatoes, they will also seem novel. 

That most useful of kitchen utensils, the 
ring mould, will suggest a number of dishes 
to the imaginative cook. It may have boiled 
rice pressed in it, and then turned out on a 
dish, and the centre filled with hard-boiled 
eggs, with a dressing made of a cupful of 
white sauce, seasoned with curry powder or 
cheese, or instead a tomato sauce. Or this 
same ring of rice may have a filling of minced 
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chicken with either the curry or tomato 
sauce. 


Fish is always good heated over in the 
white sauce which is the one essential, appar- 
ently, for most dishes made of “ left-overs.” 
Ordinary scallop shells which are to be picked 
up at the sea-shore or purchased very cheaply 
at the hardware-store are really prettier than 
the more expensive ramekins which are usu- 
ally used. Scalloped or creamed fish baked in 
them is improved by the addition of a spoon- 
ful of chopped pickle of cooked green peppers 
scattered over the top after they are baked. 

A bowlful of mayonnaise is a most excellent 
thing to have in the ice-box, for with it one 
may have several delicious dishes. A quart of 
lemon jelly made without sweetening may be 
poured over pieces of lobster, moulded into 





FISH BAKED IN SCALLOP SHELL. 
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ICED AND CREAMED CHOCOLATE. 


melon shape and served with mayonnaise as 
the main course at luncheon on a hot day. 
Or, part of the mayonnaise may be stiffened 
with gelatine and mixed with minced chicken 
or veal and set in a mould overnight, when it 
will be a solid and most delicious dish which 
boasts of a French name—even chicken chaud- 
froid. To make it still more elaborate, the 
mayonnaise may be colored green before using 
it. Cold fish may be used in the place of the 
chicken, and the result will be equally good. 

If the principal part of the luncheon is to 
be merely sliced cold meat, then serve some 
cheese canapes with it. Cut pieces of bread 
into circles with the biscuit-cutter; have them 
a quarter of an inch thick; spread them with 
butter, and sprinkle them with salt, red pep- 
per, or paprika and grated cheese, and put 
them into the oven until the cheese softens, 
serving at once on a hot dish. If you wish to 
have these canapes more fanciful, cut the 
bread into triangles and spread them with 
French mustard; dip them into melted butter, 
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and then roll them in the grated cheese, and 
put them in the oven as before. 

A salad for a home luncheon should be very 
simple. Any cold boiled vegetable served on 
lettuce with French or mayonnaise dressing 
is quite enough. Sliced tomatoes, or toma- 
toes and cucumbers mixed, or crisp shredded 
cabbage, or lettuce with hard-boiled eggs, all 
are, with either French or mayonnaise dress- 
ing, excellent and sufficient. Deviled eggs are 
also good, especially with cold meat, or shred- 
ded celery and nuts with mayonnaise. 

If one has had two courses already, a third 
seems more than enough. Still, some sort of 
fruit will round out the meal. Chilled musk- 
melons are nice on a warm day; crushed red 
currants, with powdered sugar and scraped 
ice, served in glass sherbet cups are refresh- 
ing, while little raspberry short-cakes are 
most delicious. They are easily prepared by 
baking cup-cake in small scalloped tins and 
cutting out the centres, filling them with red 
raspberries and covering them with whipped 
cream so as to completely conceal the fruit. 
The discarded cake may masquerade as a 
pudding at dinner. 

For a beverage, when iced tea and coffee 
have been used day after day, try iced choco- 





RASPBERRY SHORT-CAKE WITH WHIPPED CREAM. 


late. Make it very rich and thick, that it 
may not become too diluted; add the ice only 
after it is thoroughly cold, and cover the top 
of the glass with whipped cream. It is a de- 
licious summer beverage. 





























Paris, August 1, 1901. 

FEW days ago, in looking over one of 

A the French reviews, I was much 
amused in reading a symposium of 
letters on “Sport for Women.” Some of the 
most distinguished of French writers—and a 
few others-—expressed complicated opinions 
on this subject; it might have been sum- 
marily dismissed, you would have said, by 
the familiar sentence, “If that’s the sort of 
thing a woman likes it’s the sort of thing she 
likes,” then of course she will go in for it. 
Only one Frenchman, M. Marcel Prévost, 
seemed to have comprehended that there lay 
the essence of the question. “I think that 
more and more women will do the same things 
as man, in science, arts, and exercises of both 
mind and body,” he wrote. “ And I suppose 
that the world will make up its mind to ac- 
cept that as it does all necessary evolutions.” 
Dr. Max Nordau, while thinking that woman 
remained physically woman no matter what 
she did, thought that in going in for sport 
she was actuated by entirely different mo- 
tives from man. Coquetry in costume and in 
showing her prowess was the source of her 
interest in it. Dr. Nordau had often reflect- 
ed that Diana, if she had worn a pretty hunt- 
ing costume, would have been quite pleased 
at being admired by Acteon. If she had him 
massacred, it was only because of his indeli- 
cacy in looking at her before the dressmaker 
had passed that way. Madame Alphonse 
Daudet, true to the author of The Childhood 
of a Parisian, thought that sport was excel- 
lent for girls, for both their health and their 
humor, but it led women to make nothing of 
their homes but a corridor for changing their 
toilettes, a halt for meals, instead of the 
“actively looked-after and beautified in- 
teriors of their mothers and grandmothers.” 
Zola treated the subject seriously and brill- 
iantly. In the passion for sport which had 
taken possession of everybody of late years, 
something that really presented all the symp- 
toms of a contagious fever over the latest 
innovations in locomotion, in science, there 


was, no doubt, a certain element of pure 
vanity and snobbishness. But he was a great 
partisan of physical exercise for woman, pro- - 
vided, of course, that she didn’t abuse it, be- 
cause of the moral development, the mani- 
festation of individuality, that it was the 
quickest method of giving to a young girl. 
Look at the French girl of bourgeois family, 
and see under what a tyranny of convention- 
alities handed down from one generation to 
another she lived. Sport gave her an oppor- 
tunity for coming to decisions of herself, of 
acquiring the power of judging surely and 
swiftly in the face of obstacles, of following 
her own initiative. In short, it gave her that 
confidence in self so necessary in life. When 
it came to the esthetic side of sport, the plea 
that a sporting costume so often deformed 
that “line” which is the fetich of the French 
in regard to woman, Zola was of the opinion 
that nothing could deform the line of a wo- 
man really well made. And as to all-.that 
was said about the lack of beauty in sport- 
ing costumes—turn over an old album con- 
taining some old family photographs, or, 
better yet, look at the old fashion plates of 
the Restoration or Louis Philippe, and you 
will be sure to ask yourself how young and 
pretty women of that time dared show them- 
selves in the street attired in such a fashion. 
A certain celebrated actress of the Palais 
Royal Theatre one day was showing a collec- 
tion she had made of the hats she had worn 
in her different réles during only ten years. 
“But what do you do to get such extraordi- 
nary-looking hats, to begin with?” some one 
asked. “I keep them,” was the answer. As 
to the plea that woman would lose for men 
her ideality in the familiarity engendered by 
sport, that the respectful deference, the spe- 
cial form of courtesy known as old French 
gallantry, would disappear—* Look at life al- 
ways as it is in reality, and not as it is in 
imagination, if you don’t want to be un- 
happy,” was the practical bit of advice with 
which Zola concludes. “This familiarity, 
which seems so shocking in the sportsman, 
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is a proof of audacity, and audacity pleases men more than timidity, even 
though the last be made of idealism.” 

As many men, so many characteristic opinions in this collection of let- 
ters. Nordau, for instance, never better showed his predisposition to take 
a theory and then find things with which to prove it, than in his epistle. 
Diana, if we may believe the records, as a matter of fact wore a most 
chaste and charming costume when she went forth to hunt. And as for 
coquetry, the desire to show prowess as a motive power in sport, what 
about the men? Here is a little story of a Frenchman at least. An Eng- 
lish friend of mine had an engagement with a French friend to play polo, 
and going after him in the morning, the latter excused himself because 
it was raining. “ What difference does that make?” “ Why, the women 
won’t be there.” In fact, from the time of the Garden of Eden, when it 
is said one reason why Eve ate the apple was because Adam taunted her 
with not being able to throw a stone, and she thought possibly she might 
learn how through tasting of the tree of knowledge, a mutual desire for 
the admiration of the other sex in sport as in everything else has been 
one of the strongest forces for setting humanity in motion. 

Among these letters one, signed Mme. J. Marni, has a special interest 
just at this time. Jeanne Marni, whose name is Jeanne Francoise Mar- 
niére, is the first woman whe has ever had a play accepted by the Comédie 
Francaise. It is true it was received, like Rostand’s first play, only “a 
corrections,” and she took it away and gave it to the Gymnase, where it 
will open the autumn season, rather than make the corrections. But so 
far, no woman has ever made a name as a dramatic author, and it is 
a triumph for the feminine sex, in the person of one of its members, that 
the committee of the Comédie accepted “Manoune” at all. Madame 
Marni has been the delight of all of us for a long time in what is called 
“la littérature dialoguée.” that type of literature to which the little come- 
dies of Mr. Howells most nearly approach in America, and which Lavédan 
and Gyp and Michel Provins have madé so popular in France. Nobody 
is more brilliant in that sort of thing than Marni. -Let anybody who 
knows the Paris cabs imagine a whole book, Fiacres, whose point of de- 
parture is these cabs; all the different people who take them, and the dif- 
ferent errands on which they go, gay or sad, the drive with no deeper 
underlying current than the commonplace, and the drive which #rms 
part of a tragedy. And a whole character and a whole situation are @#ten 
painted with a single stroke. In a single trait she can give an impres- 
sion of a personality and the soul within it; with one sentence an idea of a 
whole situation. One of my friends who lately talked with Tolstoi told 
me that the great Russian considered the difference between art and litera- 
ture the power of the former to tell a story more swiftly and poignantly, 
and therefore more vividly, than the latter. My friend himself, in Russia 
as delegate for the Beaux-Arts, did not like to say that that was not the 
real stand-point for thinking of art. Tolstoi is such a great man, so far 
above the rest of us, he said, that who knows whether he may not be in 
the right, even though he has never had an opportunity of studying art? 
Marni is certainly an artist from the Tolstoi point of view. 
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a? we 
( ‘Tt is interesting to know that this delightful writer who wields such a 
virile pen is one of the most feminine of women. If we take her letter 
\ upon sport as characteristic, it shows an evident horror of any masculine 
tendencies in her sex. A few women, she wrote, could ride bicycles and \ 
\ conduct automobiles with impunity, without running any risk of growing - 
masculine, but they were in the smal] minority, and the majority of short \ 


skirts and men’s caps were only making monkeylike imitations of the 
other sex, to the intense joy of the “ gallery.” As to the theory that sport 
gives women courage, women had no need of proving their sang-froid or 
their bravery. They were all brave before suffering or death... On this 
subject ask the surgeons! Perhaps one explanation of Madame Marni’s 
point of view is her beauty. Her mother, Madame Manuel de Grandfort, 
was a woman of extraordinary beauty, which still remains celebrated. The 
daughter was married at seventeen, and left a widow almost immediately 

mi after. Her own daughter, whom any one visiting the Fronde until very 
lately was sure to find in the chair of managing editor, is also a young 

widow. Marni began her self-supporting career by going to the great 

\ Regnier of the Comédie Francaise and studying acting. His influence 

got her a position at the Odéon. But she had stage-fright, and never got 

over this. She played a leading part in Gyp’s “Autour de Mariage,” at 
the Gymnase, afterwards one in a play that failed at the Vaudeville, and 
then left the stage, saying simply: “I have no vocation.” All that time, 
however, she had been taking mental notes and storing up souvenirs. 

Pry And one day, Paul Ollendorf, the famous publisher, struck by her crisp 

; fashion of telling a story, so complimented her on it that she said, 
“ Couldn’t I make a book out of that, and if I wrote it would you pyblish 
it?” “ Without the least hesitation, if it were as interesting as what you 
have just been telling me.” And in that way Jeanne Marniére became 
J. Marni, the author. 

\ All this I relate because nothing fascinates me more than the early be- 
ginnings of famous women. Nearly always you find that their success 
may be traced to two things—the fact that they developed their perceptive 

J's. faculties, and then made practical use of them. You will all like to know 

jos? that Marni is very fond of housekeeping, in the broad sense of the word; 

| of “ fixing up a house,” as we Americans sometimes say, in the vernacular. 

i She has taken an old eighteenth-century auberge, or inn, at Louveciennes, 

\ an idgdlic spot on the banks of the Seine, and done it over herself into a 

\ quaint and artistic country house, where she lives in the summer. In the 
winter, when she is in town, I often meet her. She is noticeable because, 
\ as one of her friends put it, she “has the coquetry of gray hair.” It is 
not the fashion to wear gray hair in Paris. Could any more amusing 


me: 
- 





it, comment be made on this than to say that to leave the hair in its natural =. 
iy, state was a form of coquetry? 
\ The “ Exposition de ’Enfance ” has closed, and we are lonely without it. 


We are lonely without many things, nowadays. The only life, or faint 
dawning of it, that there seems to be at this particular moment in the 
capital is in the great dressmaking houses, which are beginning to wake. 
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Travellers and Neatness 

HIS is the season when the space writer 
- devotes her pen to the needs of those 

who are travelling. She has much to 
say to them on the subject of the wardrobe, 
but however her views may differ from those 
of her sister scribes as to the matter of 
clothes, she and they have one conclusion in 
common—travellers must economize on laun- 
dry bills. They must wear pongee underwear 
or something of the sort and wash it in their 
rooms. Even the Bazar recently advised 
European tourists to take three pongee suits 
and “ make them do.” 

The writer of this regrets that advice. Her 
own opinion is that travellers economize far 
too much on laundry 
bills as it is, and that 
instead of many gowns 
they should take 
dozens of eool under- 
garments and econo- 
mize, if they must, in 
other ways. Immacu- 
late cleanliness radi- 
ates from the true 
gentlewoman. There 
is something wrong 
with the woman who 
launders her own 
clothing in her hotel 
bed-room. If she can 
afford to travel she 
can afford to be clean. 
Let her have fewer 
cabs and more fresh 
collars, less. amuse- 
ment and more clean shirt-waists. She may 
not see so much, but she will be more com- 
fortable, and she will be more of an object of 
delight to those who see her—that much is 
certain. 











This is for Golfers 
HESE are the days of the golfers—men 
and women—and there is no mistaking 
them even when they are not carrying the 
paraphernalia of their game. The expression 
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of the golf enthusiast is an expression one 
sees nowhere else. A composite photograph of 
several others might approach it—say of the 
man whose horse is winning the Derby, the 
woman who is going to Europe the first time, 
the boy who is landing his first trout, and the 
girl who is listening to her first proposal. 
All these, mingled, might give one a faint 
conception of the look on the golf girl’s face 
as she drops off the tee after getting her ball 
well away on a hundred-yard drive. 

But no human ingenuity can reproduce the 
effects of the golfer’s conversation on those 
who do not play. We see these effects and we 
hear this conversation all about us. It drowns 
the clatter round the hotel table, it soars 
above the soothing boom of the waves at the 
sea-shore, it silences the murmur of the pines. 
It is everywhere—a ubiquitous nuisance car- 
ried on with the gayest disregard of the wel- 
fare of the community. Two robust golfers 
with good lungs can spread a settled gloom 
over fifty worthy persons. 

The fact that they are so hopelessly in the 
minority does not disturb them. Tees and 
bunkers and hazards roll from their lips, so to 
speak, while the victims near them subside 
into the depressed silence which marks the 
hopelessness of their position. 

Golf conversationalists in general society 
should be suppressed. There should be a 
law to protect the defenceless. Each summer 
hotel should have a special assembly-room, 
very large and with thick walls, into which 
the golfer should be firmly led when he be- 
gins to-talk about his game, and where he 
should be forced towemain until his attack 
wears off. 





Courtesy in Street Cars 
HE old and tiresome problem of the man, 
the woman, and the street car is again 
brought forward for discussion in this, “the 
silly season.” 3 

“Should a man give his seat to a lady who 

is standing?” asks a Western editor. 
He should. All the arguments in his be- 
half avail nothing against this obvious fact. 
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He should because by just such small cour- 
tesies as these does. he distinguish himself 
from the boor and prove himself worthy of 
the women who love 
him. He should 
give the old lady 
his seat in reverence 
to his mother; he 
should give the ma- 
tron his seat because 
he would wish other 
men to give one 
to his wife; young 
women, even if they 
are not well dressed 
or attractive, should 
have from him the 
courtesy he would, 
or should, show to his sister or sweetheart. 
The tired shop-girl should have his seat for 
reasons of humanity. As for the man who 
would allow a woman with a baby in her 
arms to stand while he is seated—he is be- 
neath contempt. 

Too many men are sitting in the street 
ears while tired women stand. Each man 
who does so exhibits a cool selfishness which 
stamps him as sadly lacking in other rela- 
tions in life. A recent result of this self- 
ishness, and a very beautiful one; is the 
growing tendency among women to consider 
each other’s heeds. We have all seen young 
women give old ladies their seats, while men 
sat by, and the spectacle of a strong woman 
giving her place to one who looks ill or ex- 
hausted is fortunately not rare. Possibly 
these increasing object-lessons may suggest 
reform where it is so sadly needed. 








The Lesson in the Heat 
TATISTICIANS tell us that the Amer- 
ican summer is growing warmer every 
year, and that in a very few seasons more 
the “heat wave” willbe with us not for 
a few days at a time, but for many weeks. 
If that is true, American citizens must learn 
to endure heat with more Christian fortitude 
and self-restraint than they have displayed 
during the recent heat waves. Men must 
learn to dress coolly without going about 
half clothed, and women must cultivate 
serene tempers and souls above the rising 
mercury. 
The horrors of the heat in New York this 
summer were intensified for those who were 
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forced to go about among their fellow-beings. 
The most sanguine temperament failed to 
rise above the contemplation of stifling, 
gasping, humanity in the streets and in the 
eable-cars. Every one was suffering, and 
every one flaunted his misery shamelessly be- 
fore the world. He got no sympathy for it, 
and it did him no good in other ways. Per- 
haps it is too much to ask that we smile when 
the thermometer registers 101° in the shade, 
but we should at least remember one thing— 
a dozen citizens riding down town with 
serene faces would be much more cheerful 
and content in the contemplation of each 
other than if they permitted their faces to 
reflect the deep discomfort of the day. One’s 
mental attitude has a vast influence on 
one’s physical condition. The openly ex- 
pressed suffering of others suggests to us the 
same degree of it if we are experiencing the 
same conditions. Then, too, we are imitators, 
all of us, and if our neighbor shows a proper 
degree of self-restraint and dignity we are 
prone to follow his example. Why not set it 
ourselves, without waiting for him? 


A Great Book 
T is gratifying to observe that Haeckel’s 
Riddle of the Universe (published by 

Harpers) has a place in the lists of the best- 
selling books of the summer. The great ma- 
jority of these best-selling books are novels, 
as we all know; and when a scientific work 
sells edition after edition during the trying 
days of midsummer it proves that there are 
thoughtful souls among us who do not fear 
to do some solid reading in the mountains or 
at the sea. 

It proves more.than this, for it demon- 
strates how universal 
and how strong is 
human interest in the 
great problems of life 
and death. At three 
or four the child asks, 
“Where did I come 
from and where am I 
going next?” And 
the question remains 
on its lips through life if it is worthy of ex- 
istence at all. The man who never asks it 
and never longs for the answer is not so far 
removed as he thinks from the formless, jelly- 
like mass which, according to Haeckel, he was 
in the beginning of things. 
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TRUE HUMANITY 


THe Heap WAITER. 
“That Humane Society 
woman made a big fuss 
about her coffee being too 
hot.” 

Walter No. 7. “ Yes; 
she claimed that it scald- 
ed a fly that got into 
it.” 


PROGRESS 


Mrs. Wrencuer.. “I 
suppose you have learned 
a great deal since your 
marriage ?” 

Mrs. JoHN NEWBIRD. 
“Oh yes, I have! I 
know now that it isn’t at 
all practicable to send 
John off in the morning 
with ice-cream in his 
lunch-basket.” 





MR. HENRY. “ Wuy pDoES YOUR FRIEND DATE 
HER LETTERS AHEAD?” 

MRS. HENRY. “I suppose SHE GIVES THEM TO 
HER HUSBAND TO MAIL!” 











“ DARLING, PUT YOUR LITTLE HAND IN MINE.” 
“TLL DO MY BEST, ELLY DEAR.” 


MINISTER. “ WHAT ARE YOU DOING, CHII- 


DREN ?” 
PAINTING THE LILY CHILDREN. “ We're Gorn’ To pie To CHINA.” 
Mrs. Wunper. “ Why, I thought her library MINISTER. “ WHat For?” 
ceiling was decorated by a New York artist!” CHILDREN. “’Cavuse you saip SUNDAY THEY 


Mrs. Tetiere. “It was. But now she wants WERE LIVING IN DARKNESS, AND WE'RE GOING TO 
to have his decorations decorated.” LET IN SOME LIGHT.” 
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NEW MEMBER OF YACHT CLUB. 
FRIEND. “ 





* Your 


HUSBAND IS 
THAT I DON’T THINK IT WILL BE NECESSARY FOR ME 
TO PRESCRIBE FOR HIM FURTHER.” 


DOING SO WELL, MADAM, 


“On, poctor! I aM s0 GLAD. Now I FEEL 


SURE THAT HE IS OUT OF DANGER.” 


A FAMILY TREASURE 


His Lorpsurp. “This is an autograph letter 
written by King Edward I. to one of my ances- 
tors.” 

Miss West. “ Indeed! 
king to write it. 
quite painful. 


It was real kind of the 
The effort seems to have been 


“| REALLY DON’T KNOW ANYTHING ABOUT YACHTING.” 
MosT MEMBERS DON’T, SO YOU ARE ALL RIGHT IF YOU DON’T SAY ANYTHING.” 


ONE THING REMEMBERED 


Wiaecer. “ Alltrades studied law three years, 
but he seems to have forgotten all he learned.” 

Winks. “ What a slander! Doesn’t he always 
sit with his feet up on his desk?” 





fp Aomaaay 
EXTRA 


IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


“ THis 
COMES OF HAVING A DOTING MOTHER WHO 
LIVED OUTSIDE New ENGLAND.” 


Is WHAT 
NEVER 
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IN FAIRY-LAND 

CINDER.’S FAIRY GODMOTHER. 
WHATS THIS—YOU CRYING, 
AFTER ALL I’VE DONE FOR YOU, 
err! Dipn’r I Give rou 
COACH AND sIx—” 

CINDERELLA. “ TuHart’s gust tr. WHEN You 
GAVE ME THE COACH AND SIX, YOU LED ME TO BE- 
LIEVE |l’D BE THE BIGGEST THING AT THE BALL— 
AND WHEN I cor THERE, I FOUND FOUR OF THE 
OTHERS HAD AUTOMOBILES!” 


“ Way, 
CINDERELLA? AND 
YOU DISCONTENTED 
RICH CLOTHES, AND A 


THEIR GENEROUS SIZE 
Putat. “ Does the new company give you large 
pieces of ice?” 
Puvpress. “Large? Why, they are so large 
that my little boy teases me to buy him a pair of 
skates.” 


No, DEAR READER, THIS IS NOT SAD. 
TEN CENTS TO SPEND. 


OUGHT TO BE 
McVickar. “Do you 
think that will be a happy 
marriage?” 
McScorcner. “It surely 
ought to be—both have 
chainless bikes.” 





USEFULNESS 

Jimmie. “ Aw, go ’way! 
you don’t know what they 
has Senators at Washing- 
ton fer.” 

Jounnie. “ Do, too. They 
have ’em there to send seeds 
to farmers.” 





A FRANK YOUNG THING 

“IT met a charmingly 
frank young reporter to- 
day.” 

“ Frank, was he?” 

“Yes; he admitted that 
he only gets $100 a week.” 


A GENIUS 

Wraeton. “ McScorcher is 
a clever amateur mechanic, 
is he not?” 

Wossets. “ Clever? He’s 
a genius. Why, Wigton, 
that fellow can actually 
take his bicycle apart and 
put it together again!” 






THEY HAVE 
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TRICK of preserving flowers in sand 
A is worth trying at the sea-shore and 

bringing a supply of sand home for 
winter use. Fine, clean sand must be used, 
washed if not perfectly clean, and when dry 
sifted through a fine sieve into a rather deep 
pan or other vessel. When the sand is deep 
enough to hold the flowers upright, more of 
the sifted sand is filled in around them with 
a spoon. Care should be taken not to break 
or bend the leaves and to see that no little 
holes or interstices are left unfilled about the 
flowers: When they are covered thus care- 
fully, so as to be entirely invisible, the pan is 
set away to dry for several days; they must 
be taken out with great care as the leaves 
are dry and brittle. Ferns and flat flowers 
like pansies are successfully treated in this 
way. Flowers in cup shapes are laid length- 
wise in the sand, the spaces in and around 
them carefully filled in to make the pressure 
even and exclude all air. 


The cotton drapery in the fish-net weave, 
which comes now in a wide variety: of colors, 
is of great assistance in producing an artistic 
effect in room-furnishing. The rough brick 
chimney of a summer cottage which was the 
focussing point in the big living-room was 
relieved above the mantel, far up _ its 
height, with this drapery of the sun-tanned 
tint which the actual fish-net takes on. To 
drape a door-opening, too, it will be found 
that a width of the mesh drapery matching 
in color the other hanging quickly adds grace 
and softness. 
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How many girls who may read these lines 
keep an accurate, carefully balanced account- 
book? An English girl who is always thor- 
oughly trained in the management of a house 
considers it a proud day when the key, basket, 
and account-book are turned over to her, for 
which responsibility, however, she has served 
a long apprenticeship that begins with the 
keeping of her own accounts. It is excellent 
training in thrift to keep regular accounts. 
Every girl should do it of her own expendi- 
tures. Only the simplest petty-cash system 
is necessary. Use the double page of a fair- 
size account-book, marking the left-hand page 
debit (dr.), and the right credit (cr.). When 
the latter page is filled add up the column 
and balance the amount with the money re- 
ceived, which will be the amount on the debit 
page. Carry forward to the following double 
page in the same way. The amateur ac- 
countant will do well to balance accounts 
carefully each week. The account may be 
kept even if no regular allowance is received. 
Nothing is more illuminating and useful to 
a girl than a knowledge of her expenses. 
This, no matter how articles are paid for, by 
an allowance, by credit at shops, or by money 
given separately for each purchase. Shop- 
ping values will be learned unconsciously, 
and if items are carefully looked over from 
week to week careless unnecessary purchases 
will be fewer. It is quite probable that the 
eandy and soda-water counters might not be 
lined five and six deep with girls, as they 
often are, if each buyer counted up conscien- 
tiously the money she invests now in this 
ephemeral and sometimes most unwholesome 
gratification of appetite. An account-book 
quickly teaches economy, in short, to any one 
who tries it. 


A young woman has occupied some of her 
summer leisure in marking a dozen hem- 
stitched linen handkerchiefs intended as a 
Christmas gift -in a novel way. From the 
original signature of the future owner of the 
articles she has traced duplicates on the linen, 
copying each afterwards with the finest of 
black working cotton such as is used to out- 
line designs in fine doilies. The handker- 
chiefs are men’s size and might be for her 
father or her brother, but are, in fact, for 
neither. 
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so perfect were feature and complexion, and so amiable and interesting 
were smile and expression. Again and again the gaze sought her fair 
face and watched with delight her bright vivacity. Very soon, however, 
a grievous fault was noticed that, as the evening wore on, turned the 
pleasure of the first sight of the girl into positive torture. Not one mo- 
ment was she still. Eyelids were raised and dropped constantly, little 
frowns—pretty at first, but presently maddening—-raised her brows and 
wrinkled her forehead almost continuously; her head twisted and turned f 
from right to left, and shoulders were shrugged with every sentence; her 

fan was played with in her hand, not used legitimately, but opened and 


shut incessantly, while she fanned herself with her programme when she ia 
was not stooping to pick it from the floor, or to receive it from her neigh- Re 
bor who performed that office for her. Betweentimes she rushed a little gos 


At an evening entertainment recently, the writer had within her 
range of vision a remarkably pretty yeung girl apparently about 
seventeen years old. The first sight of her was a joy to the senses, 
vinaigrette, that hung from a silver chain around her neck, to her nose, 
and, in oceasional seconds when her hands might have been unem- 
ployed, she kept them busy gathering stray hairs at the nape of her neck 
and tucking them in with the little side combs that she wore at the back f 
of her ears. Yet the girl did not have St. Vitus’s dance—rather her clear | 
skin and. bright eyes told of perfect health—but she was afflicted with a 

[ nervous manner which completely offset her unusual beauty and which, 
worst of all, would increase rather than grow less. Without recognition 
of her danger and a strong effort at self-control, the woman of forty into eh 
which that girl will grow, if she lives, is pitiable to contemplate. Repose pots 
of manner has a charm that radiates outwardly and inwardly. It does not a 
mean stolidity nor imply any lack of vivacity, and it is worth striving 
for like the other precious and valuable things of this life. 


( 
yi Chrysanthemums will soon be with us, and though they keep fresh % 
longer than almost any other flower, it is worth while to know the Japan- 
ese trick of preserving them. Burn the stalks at the bottom with the flame 
/ from a small bit of wood, not a match, for the sulphur would be in- 
jurious. 


With the end of summer come many announcements of autumn wed- 
dings. It often happens that a young gir] will like to express her good 
wishes in an individual gift of trifling money cost that will supplement 
the more substantial family offering. One heard of recently made by a 
girl who was elever with her brush, was a little booklet bound in covers 
of heavy water-color paper prettily decorated with an appropriate design, 
and bearing across the fly-leaf in illuminated text the inscription, 
“Dishes his mother used to make.” The contents of the book were . 
recipes, neatly printed in script, of certain favorite dishes of the bride- 
groom that were got from his mother. Aside from the novelty of the 
little gift it was really a much-prized contribution to the outfit of the 
bride housekeeper. In selecting a small wedding gift, or any indeed, it is 
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GIRLS AND THEIR INTERESTS 
LRESTES ay eae = ace Ge 


always wise to put the money to be invested into an article which is the 
best of its kind. Better this than an attempt to buy something more pre- 
tentious in kind, but necessarily of cheap quality, for the money to be ex- 
pended. Three dollars, for example, will buy a heavy silver hat-pin, but 
only a thin light gold one; five dollars secures a pretty bonbon spoon or 
sugar tongs, or plain tea strainer, but if put in a bonbon dish will buy 
one of only medium weight and small size. One small choice china plate 
that will be a joy and pride to its possessor is better than half a dozen 
less exquisite, but costing the same money. The casual friend will do 
well to select a gift that duplication does not spoil. The many lovely 
bits of glass and china offer unlimited choice in this respect, as do squares 
of rich tapestry and old brocade, fans, choice photograph frames, bits of 
lace, or fine embroidery, and the like. Loiter, too, in the antique shops 
for treasures. Three things are to be borne in mind in choosing a wed- 
ding-present: First, your friend’s taste and future environment if these 
are known; second, durability—the gift should carry its message far 
down the years—and third, artistic excellence of the thing chosen, be it 
small or great. 


At the Florida beaches last winter many young women found a 
pleasant occupation in knitting shells into pieces of drapery that could 
be effectively festooned over thin curtains or against studio walls. The 
small pearly shells were gathered, the sort that is usually found with 
a little hole in each; if such was wanting, it was supplied. They were 
then caught regularly in the meshes of a coarse silk crocheting, a strand 
of rich yellow showing with a specially good effect. Red and gray were 
also used. One industrious woman knitted a long curtain, measuring 
three yards, in this way. The same shells are to be found at many 
Northern beaches, and the experiment may be tried in summer as well, 


To raise money for a village charity. a circle of the young ladies 
of the place took advantage of the gathering of a men’s county conven- 
tion, and served luncheon to the members in rather a novel way. In- 
dividual boxes were packed and sold at twenty-five cents each, a little 
slip in every box entitling the purchaser to a cup of tea or coffee served 
at a table set up for the purpose on the village green. The luncheons 
were put up with the greatest care and daintiness, different articles that 
might grow mussy being wrapped separately in waxed paper. Two or 
three home-made bonbons, with fruit, cake, a tiny cup of salad—chicken 
or salmon—a relish of some kind, like olives or pickles, were included 
in each box, a Japanese napkin of pretty design being folded and placed 
on the top before the cover was put on. The scheme was so successful 
that the same idea was carried out afterward at a church festival, with 
the additional touch that in some of the boxes went a card bearing the 
name of one of the young lady attendants, every one of them being 
thus represented. The man who was lucky enough to draw one of these 
boxes had the privilege of buying another box, and asking the young lady 
named to take supper with him. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these colamne sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazar's cor- 


respondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Q. I am a subscriber to Harper’s Bazar 
and have been very much interested in your 
articles on “ Contagious Diseases,” especially 
as we are stationed in a town ninety-five 
miles from the nearest railroad, and at least 
three and a half or four days’ journey from 
a good doctor. Of that distance one has to 
ride three or four days on horseback over 
very rough roads. My sister has a little boy 
two and a half years old, and we feel the 
great necessity of being prepared to meet any 
emergency in case of sickness. He is fortu- 
nately a very healthy child, and has so far 
escaped any contagious disease, although 
small-pox, scarlet fever, and especially whoop- 
ing-cough are very prevalent. We feel also 
that diphtheria is a disease we have great 
cause to dread, and would consider it a great 
kindness if you would tell us how and where 
we may obtain antitoxin, whether or not it 
can be sent through the mail, whether it will 
keep for any length of time, and how it should 
be used. Will you also be kind enough to tell 
us whether there is a dry form of cresolene 
that ean be sent through the mail. If neces- 
sary we can have both drugs sent by express, 
but it would take over three weeks from New 
York probably to do this —A Subscriber. 

A. You are wise in wishing to be prepared 
in case of an emergency, and I will do what 
I can to help you. Although I have never 
tried it, I think the antitoxin might be safely 
sent by mail. It comes in small sealed bottles 
nicely packed in wooden boxes, the strength 
of the preparation and amount to be given 
printed on each bottlé. You will have to have 
a slight knowledge of the metric system to 
understand the directions. Calculate “1 cc” 
as 15 drops or minims and the rest will be 
easy. You should also have an absolutely 
clean hypodermic syringe and needle at hand 
in order to give the antitoxin properly. It 
cannot be taken by the mouth. If you could 


possibly get a doctor in time it would be 
much better to let him administer it. You 
can probably obtain it by writing to the De- 
partment of Health, Fifty-fifth Street and 
Sixth Avenue, New York city. State clearly 
your reasons for wishing it sent by mail, and 
also that you may be obliged to keep it some 
time. If it is kept sealed and actually on ice 
I think it should keep for five or six months. 
When not good it has a peculiar sour odor, 
I do not think there is a solid form of creso- 
lene. This comes in quite large-size bottles 
and you would best have it sent by express. 
Tt is not packed so safely as the antitoxin. If 
your little nephew has not been vaccinated 
already you should have it done at once. 


Y. May I—because of the confidence with 
which your articles in Harper’s Bazar inspire 
me—consult you concerning my little daugh- 
ter’s hours and food? 

She is just two years old; wakes between 
5.30 and 6; breakfasts at 7; out between 8.30 
and 9; comes in at 11 and has her tub bath 
(temperature 84°, followed by dashes of cold 
water); then 12 ounces of milk, two or three 
crackers, and her nap; sleeps generally until 
2 p.m.; dines then; out again; in by 5.10; 
sups at 5.45: bed at 6.30. Lately her nap has 
extended to 3 o’clock, but I have decided to 
rouse her at 2, as two hours’ nap seems suffi- 
cient, and it brought dinner and supper so 
close together. Her breakfast consists of a 
cup of some cereal and eight ounces of milk. 
Supper the same, a different cereal being used 
from that in the morning. Dinner three times 
each week: broth, shredded rare steak or chop, 
slice of dry buttered bread, dessert. Twice 
a week a poached or soft-boiled egg is sub- 
stituted for the meat, and twice one pound of 
beef juice. Her desserts consist of stewed 
prunes (without skin), rhubarb, baked and 
stewed apples, oranges, custard and rice pud- 

















ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


ding. Will you make any suggestion you 
think wise as to food? Is baby now old 
enough to have her tub first thing in the 
morning’ Do you approve of waking her 
at 2 o’clock’—A. R. M. 

A. You are bringing up your little girl 
very wisely, and I have only a few sugges- 
tions to make. Let her have a little of the 
white meat of chicken eut up very fine once 
each week ; spinach, stewed celery, and aspara- 
gus tops if cooked very thoroughly would 
also be good for her. A very little well-baked 
potato will do her no harm once im a while, 
also a table-spoonful of home-made vanilla 
ice-cream may be used to vary the desserts. 
She is quite old enough to have her tub bath 
as soon as she gets up, and I think with you 
that a two hours’ nap is sufficient for a child 
of her age if she goes to bed for the night at 
6.30. 


Q. My little boy, three years old, begs for 
strawberries and cherries whenever he sees 
them. Do you think they would hurt him /— 
S. K. 

A, T should not risk it at his age. Cherries 
and berries of all kinds should not be given 
until the fifth or sixth year, and then only a 
very small quantity at a time. 


Q. My baby, two and a half months old, 
cries, I think, quite a good deal, but never 
seems to have any tears. What do you sup- 
pose is the cause of this? Can it be that 
there is something wrong with his eyes, and 
if so do you think it will come right in time? 
This is my first child, and I often feel very 
much at sea regarding him.—Young Mother. 

A. It would be rather unusual if your baby 
did ery with tears at his age. There is no- 
thing wrong; tears are not generally secreted 
until the baby is three or four months old, 
and sometimes even later. Often the eyes 
are slightly moist, but large tears which run 
down the cheeks are not formed until the 
above age. 


Q. Will you kindly give me your advice on 
what is to me a very important subject? 
With a young baby and several small children 
in the house, do you consider it safe to allow 
the furnace fire to go out as early as April? 
We live in New York city, and I find it very 
difficult to regulate the temperature of the 
house at that time of the year so that it will 
be warm enough for the babies and not too 
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uncomfortable for the older members of the 
family.—Conscientious Mother. 

A. With a climate so variable as ours no 
exact date may be set for allowing the 
furnace fire to go out. I think it would be 
safer, however, to keep it in and burning low 
until the beginning of April. Even then we 
are likely to have cool mornings and evenings. 
Try to regulate the temperature of the house 
by opening the windows at the top. If your 
rooms are well supplied with open fireplaces, 
the problem will be easier to solve. You may 
in this case allow your furnace fire to go out 
quite early, and depend upon open fires of 
coal or wood. The little baby should be 
bathed before an open fire all through May 
and even part of June, unless the weather is 
exceptionally warm. 


Q. I am unfortunate enough to know no- 
thing about cooking, and often have trouble 
even about baby’s food, which I always pre- 
pare myself. Barley flour calls for twenty 
minutes’ cooking once it has come to a boil. 
Will twenty minutes in a double boiler be 
equivalent to twenty minutes on fire?—H. S. 

A. “Twenty minutes” means after the 
flour has reached the boiling-point. It will 
probably take a few minutes longer to reach 
this point in a double boiler than in a single 
one. . 


Q. I am afraid there is something wrong 
with my baby, he sleeps so much.—£. L. Y. 

A. Do not be afraid of baby’s getting too 
much sleep if he cries well occasionally and 
takes his food. He should spend about twen- 
ty hours out of every twenty-four in sleep. 


Q. We are quite puzzled about our baby, 
who has heretofore never slept well at night, 
but now he does, and sleeps very little during 
the daytime; he has been in the habit of 
taking a two-hour nap, going to sleep at 10.30 
A.M. Lately he has waked up very often 
during this time, and to-day slept omly half 
an hour. Would you wait and put him to 
sleep later in the day? Kindly write me what 
you think.—A Puzzled Mother. 

A. If the child sleeps soundly all night, I 
should not worry about shorter naps during 
the daytime. You might try putting him to 
sleep an hour later; but do not wait until 
afternoon, for then he would probably not be 
ready to go to sleep when his proper bed- 
time came. 
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HE hot mornings of late August and early September seem to be 
T the most difficult time of the year in the housekeeper’s calendar. 

Summer green things have ceased to be a novelty, and the autumn 
luxury of harvesting is not yet achieved, while the languorous heat con- 
tinues and debilitates. It will be found that salads and fruits will prove 
the most tempting, and these may be in abundant evidence on the break- 
fast table. A vegetable salad with a simple French dressing, its compo- 
nent parts served with the last touch of crispness and freshness, may flank 
a dish of broiled bacon or a delicately browned fish, whose transit from 
wave to platter has been rapid. One of the best of breakfast salads is 
tomato and cucumbers, or the tomatoes alone, peeled and served whole. 
A whole paragraph could be written on the proper service of raw toma- 
toes. It should begin with the trip to market, or, if one can, back at the 
vine itself. So much poor stuff is served under the name of tomatoes, 
pale, tough, watery specimens, flavorless and indigestible, that indigna- 
tion is aroused that the appellation of one of the most delicious fruit- 
vegetables we have, should be applied to them. Given, however, a firm 
but fully ripe and tender red tomato, not too large, peeled and iced and 
served at breakfast with a broiled fresh fish, garnished with lemon and 
parsley, and it will be a jaded appetite indeed that will not respond to it. 
Iced water-cress is another good breakfast relish, and if, as is very prob- 
able, the muskmelons prove tasteless, cut them in inch-and-a-half pieces 
and serve as a salad with a French dressing. Several varieties of seeded 
berries are still with us, and plums and peaches with harvest apples 
abound—all grateful as morning appetizers in these passing dog-days. 


A delicious relish to serve with any chafing-dish compound is crisp thin 
slices of toast sprinkled with green peppers that have been chopped to 
the last degree of fineness and covered lightly with a very little mayon- 
naise. 


A small cocking trick, knowledge of which sometimes is of value, is, 
that if salt is added to the water in a double boiler the contents of the 
inner vessel will cook much more rapidly, as the boiling brine generates 
quickly a strong heat. Use the salt in the proportion of half a teacupful 
to two quarts of water. 


A hearth-fire party is an entertainment that will soon be possible, and 
that is refreshing to think about at the moment. A congenial company 
with as many bright and original members as possible is the next 
requisite after the cool evening and the blazing wood on the hearth. At 
one given last autumn the rooms of the summer cottage were trimmed 
with golden-red and tree branches. A list of “events” offered competi- 
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tion for prizes. The company was only large enough to be seated in a 

wide circle around the blaze, and one contest was of fire pictures. Each 

person had a pencil and paper and wrote out in the five minutes allowed ze 

by the time-keeper the picture he saw in the flames. These were signed -, 

by numbers, a tally of the company having been first taken, and a num- ob 


ber known only to the tally-taker assigned to each. A committee of 
three judged the productions and their decision awarded the prize. A 
second round was an attempt to describe in rhyme the message of the 
fire as it came to each one. Chestnuts and corn were roasted, and when 
the flame burned blue ghost stories were told, with again a prize for that 
adjudged to be the most blood-curdling. Later, lamps were lighted and { 
cider and sandwiches served. The prizes were simple trophies of the 
woods, birch-bark ornaments, cones, a bird’s nest wonderfully fitted in 
a branch, and the like. The charm of the entertainment is its simplicity 5s 
and the spontaneity of all concerned. Ms 


In laying the table for a dinner a well-known caterer allows twenty- 
five inches to each cover as the minimum of permissible space, with more 
if possible. More than two knives and two forks are not needed to be on 
the table when the company is seated, with an oyster-fork and soup-spoon 
in addition. Additional forks are provided as needed. Forks and spoons 
are placed on_the table, bowls and tines up; water-glasses are placed at 
the upper right hand of the plate—the latest fashion in these is beauti- 
ful low-stemmed goblets—napkin at the left of the forks or on the service J 
plate, which remains at each cover usually from the beginning until the ee 
soup-plates are removed. A well-laid table is simple and dainty, every- ri 
thing spotless, whatever its quality, and all furnishings laid regularly . & 
and at the same distance apart and same angle at each cover. The ' 
appearance of a table is spoiled by a single fork askew. Carelessness is | 
graceful and artistic sometimes—it is out of place at the dinner board, 
which should be geometrical precision itself. », 





The delicacy of farina or cornstarch blanc-mange is increased by the 
use of stiffly beaten whites of eggs. The whites beaten to a dry froth, 
one that will not run if the dish is turned upside down, are added to the 
cooking farina while it is still on the stove. The farina should then only . 
go on cooking long enough to scald the whites before it is poured into the ee 
mould. Farina blanc-mange made in this way and poured into little indi- ait) 
vidual moulds, for which purpose egg-cups are often used, makes a de- 
licious dessert served with preserved pineapple, fresh fruits in their 
season, or the preserved ginger that comes in jars. Plain cream slightly 
sweetened and flavored should be served as a sauce. 


A deliciously appetizing ice of the moment is made from orange mar- 
malade. To a quart of plain custard, when cool, add a quart of orange 
marmalade, the juice of a lemon, and a teaspoonful of currant jelly. 
Freeze as for ice-cream and when thick remove the dasher, cover the 
freezer, and get aside until smooth and firm. 
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day problems. 


This is the fourth of a series of articles to appear in the Bazar regarding Law 
Principles of law will be discussed, and their application to every- 

Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any Jegal questions 
regarding which they may desire information. Answers will be printed in sub- 
sequent issues of the Bazar. Letters should be signed with the correspondent's 





name and address, although neither will be published. 


S an employer of domestic labor, have 
A you not frequently been confronted by 
conditions under which your obliga- 
tion to do a certain thing. for your servant 
is presumed, or the extent of your liability 
for the servant’s acts has been brought into 
question? In such cases how advantageous 
it is to have knowledge on your side, for the 
housewife who is not sure of her ground in 
her relations with her servants may readily be 
forced or misled into a course of action at 
once unnecessary and unjustified. 

Some obligations arising from the relation 
of master and servant rest upon the master, 
others entirely upon the servant, for which 
the latter should be held responsible. Of 
course chief among those of the first class 
is the obligation on the part of the master 
to pay the wages agreed upon, or, in the ab- 
sence of specific agreement, what is just and 
reasonable. How a servant may recover 
wages alleged to be due has already been 
touched upon in these columns. Wages are 
never due in advance, but only for work actu- 
ally performed, and a servant, no -matter how 
inefficient, if retained in the service at all, 
should be paid at least what his services are 
worth. While board and lodging are usually 
included in the contract for domestic service, 
although not expressly arranged for, the 
master is not bound to furnish other neces- 
saries—not even medicine nor medical at- 
tendance during sickness. If he does so he 
cannot afterwards deduct the amount from 
the servant’s claim for wages unless the ser- 
vant had stipulated that payment was to be 
made in this manner. 
established the right on the part of the master 
to deduct from the wages of a_ servant 
any damage sustained by the loss or break- 
age of articles through the servant’s care- 
lessness. 

In the ease of household servants the law 
holds as very sacred their right to wages. 


Custom has generally. 


Special statutory provision in many States 
protects them by securing the payment of 
wages through the suspension of the general 
statute which exempts certain household 
property from execution under a judgment. 
Even the family Bible and the wedding-ring 
of the employer, articles usually exempt from 
execution on a judgment for ordinary debt, 
may be taker. to pay the wages of the servant 
girl. In fact, if the judgment under such 
circumstances be not satisfied an order for 
arrest may follow, so thoroughly does the law 
protect this class of workers. 

The death of the master discharges the 
servant, the death of the mistress of the 
house, on the other hand, does not have this 
effect, although all negotiations for hiring 
may have been conducted by her. In such 
eases the wife is presumed to be acting as 
the agent for her husband. The exception 
to this rule, however, is found where the mis- 
tress is paying the servants out of her own 
estate. 

Servants to whom arrears of wages are due 
should, upon the death of the master, look 
for compensation to his executor or adminis- 
trator, not to the next of kin or others not 
possessing the executive authority. Statutes 
in some States make the wages of domestic 
servants preferred debts; that is, their claims 
must be satisfied before any other debts of the 
deceased or the bankrupt are paid. When the 
servant desires to remain in the service of the 
family after the master’s death a new contract 
should be made with the responsible head of 
the household to avoid future uncertainties 
and misunderstandings. 

If a servant leaves wrongfully or is dis- 
missed for cause before the regular pay day 
she could under ordinary circumstances claim 
nothing, the contract being an entire one 
and thus incomplete. Household servants, 
however, form an exception to this rule, it 
being the custom here that the servant shall 
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be paid for the time already served. So, in 
the case of a servant girl hired by the month 
who is dismissed in the middle of the month 
for rightful cause, the mistress is not obliged 
to pay for the entire month’s service, but 
should pay pro rata for the period from the 
last pay day until time of dismissal. 

While a servant is engaged in the perform- 
ance of the master’s service he is bound to 
protect the interests intrusted to him to the 
best of his ability. He has, for instance, no 
right to attempt to take his master’s custom- 
ers away and enlist them in his own business, 
while he remains in the master’s employ, al- 
though it has been held that he has a right 
to do so after his service has expired and he 
has established himself in business on his own 
account. He would, however, be liable to an 
action if, while in the service of the master, 
he had availed himself of privileged and con- 
fidential information intrusted to his keep- 
ing, even though his wrongful use of the 
information did not commence until after he 
had left the master’s service. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a clerk who has placed in his keeping 
a certain confidential list of customers and 
prices, will be liable if he uses this list after- 
wards to the injury of the master, as in com- 
petition, ete.; the condition existing, of 
course, that the information was of a secret 
nature which could not have been a matter 
of general knowledge. 

A servant is, of course, bound to account to 
the master for all money or goods received or 
sold by him in the course of his employment. 
One employed as a housekeeper, for example, 
has no right to retain any goods received as 
an offset against a claim for salary due, nor 
can a servant, except im rare cases, set up the 
rights of a third person in opposition to the 
interests of the employer. 

There is no legal obligation binding an em- 
ployer, as some have thought, to give a ser- 
vant a recommendation or “character” on 
dismissal, and should the employer refuse to 
do so when requested no action would lie 
against him. The granting of references is 
so frequent an occurrence, however, that many 
people do not realize its importance. Great 
care should be observed in granting such 
recommendation, whether written or oral. In 
either case the law regards them as privileged 
communications —that is, they are exempt 
from liability on suit for libel unless it can 
be proven that the wrongful or injurious state- 
ments complained of were made by the former 
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master with the wilful intention to misrepre- 
sent to the servant’s damage. 

It is well settled that a master is respon- 
sible for the acts of a servant done within 
the scope of his authority, and for contracts 
made by the servant in the regular course of 
his employment on the master’s business, as 
in the case of a servant who has been em- 
powered to purchase or is in the habit of pur- 
chasing the family supplies. Contracts made 
by him for such supplies are presumed to have 
been made by the master, and the latter is 
liable. The act, however, must be within the 
apparent scope of authority, even though the 
servant may not have been empowered to 
make the particular purchase in question. 
For example, purchases of family supplies 
made by a coachman not in the habit of 
making such purchases would not bind the 
master if no authority had been granted 
and no notice of the agency yiven to third 
persons. 

It is the duty of the master to indemnify 
his servant from the consequences of lawful 
acts done in carrying out the master’s orders. 
The result of this rule is that a master is 
made responsible in damages to third persons 
resulting from any fraud, deceit, negligence, 
and frequently from wilful and malicious 
trespass or misconduct on the part of a ser- 
vant, providing it all be done in the regular 
course of his employment. And this is true 
whether the master authorized the act or not, 
in fact, even though the act was done in defi- 
ance of a special order prohibiting such acts. 
For example, a car conductor who maliciously 
and forcibly ejects a passenger without real 
cause renders the company employing him 
liable for injuries sustained. 

A master is not responsible, however, for 
any negligence or wrongful act on the part 
of a servant not connected with the usual 
course of his employment. The distinction is 
often a very fine one, but the courts attempt 
to determine each case on its merits when it 
is brought within their jurisdiction. 

Nor is a master criminally responsible for 
the acts of his servants unless he commands 
their commission or personally co-operates. 
“No rule of law is better settled than that 
the master is not responsible to his servants 
for acts done by a fellow-servant in the 
same line of employment. Thus, in a quar- 
rel between two household servants, no 
liability rests with the-master for any injury 
sustained. 
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Nore. —When <oaeting patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, av 


state legibly written. 


In all cases money must accom 


. Remittances may be made in form 


pany 
of postage stamps, postal note, or check. For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this depart- 


ment, see advertisement pages. 


AUTUMN FROCK 


MOST attractive and 
A stylish design for a 
child’s frock for 
early autumn is shown 
here. It is numbered in 
the Bazar’s Cut Paper 
Pattern list as No. 390, 
and is available in sizes 4, 
6, 8, and 10 years. The 
original model was of 
navy-blue serge with bands 
of broad black mohair 
braid with piping of scar- 
let surah silk. The collar 
was of tucked red silk and 
the vest of the same, with 
a scarf of soft black satin. 
The bands on skirt and 
blouse were caught with 
cut-steel buttons. The 
pattern is a good one, how- 
ever, for any woollen ma- 
terial. The Scotch plaids 
which are so much used 
for girls’ school-dresses, or 
any pretty light cashmere, 
would serve equally well 
to make a frock by this 
pattern. A pale blue cash- 
mere, for instance, for 
evening or dancing-school 
use in winter, would be 
very effective with white 
and gold braid or bias 
bands of white peau de 
soie with a gold cord as a 
finish. 

The frock pattern is 
made in fifteen pieces: one 
waist front, one-half of 
back, and single - piece 
sleeve, one side of front 





CHILD’S SERGE FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 390. 
Price, 35 ceuts. 


and half of back of collar, 
one-half of full vest, one- 
half of standing eol- 
lar, complete wristband, 
shaped belt, one front lin-* 
ing, one-half of back lin- 
ing portion, complete 
sleeve lining, collar foun- 
dation, one-half of front 
of skirt, and one side gore. 
The skirt is made in three 
pieces, a narrow front, and 
a wide curved breadth at 
each side, which turns 
into a narrow pleat at the 
back. The costume when 
made for a child of ten 
years will require 2% 
yards of serge or cheviot 
45 inches wide, and 134 
yards of 19-inch silk or 
satin, if braid is used as 
trimming. The skirt pat- 
tern allows for a two-inch 
hem. For younger chil- 
dren each size smaller re- 
quires 1% yard less of the 
serge. The price of the 
pattern is 35 cents. 


WALKING COSTUME 


HE latest advices from 

Paris announce that 
all walking skirts—that is, 
the skirts of distinctly 
short walking length—are 
to be made with a shaped 
flounce to give them a 
pretty flare around the 
foot. In line with this 
fact, and designed especial- 
ly for women with rather 
stout figure, is the cos- 























CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


tume which we show 
here as Cut Paper Pat- 
tern No. 391. This is 
not only a good pattern 
for stout or middle- 
aged women, but a most 
attractive one for even 
a young girl. The coat, 
with its V-shaped 
double-breasted __ effect 
and the cut-away shape 
is a most becoming one, 
and practical for use 
with any gown. 

The coat pattern con- 
sists of eight pieces, 
namely: one front, one 
side form, one side back, 
one back, two parts of 
the sleeve, one-half of 
collar, and one facing. 
The length of the coat 
is planned for twenty inches below the waist- 
line. For this length, in medium size, the 
quantity of material required is 2 yards of 
cloth 54 inches wide, and 4% yards of satin 
for lining. 

The coat has two darts in the front form, 
the first taken all the way to the hem, and 
the other only a short dart which ends on the 
hip. The fronts should be faced with brown 
linen tailor’s canvas, tacked carefully into 
place, and a small piece of this canvas should 
be stretched into the curve of the bust at the 
head of the darts when 
these have been stitch- 
ed and pressed. Of 
course, some very care- 
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ful work is necessary 
if an amateur or even 
a regular home dress- 
maker is to give such 
a coat a good tailor 
finish. Energetic press- 
ing and most exact 
machine stitching are 
the two requisites of a 
tailor-made garment. 
The skirt pattern 
has four pieces: one- 
half of front, one side 
form, one back, and 








one-half of shaped 
flounce. The seams 
where the front and 
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side breadths join and 
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where the flounce is attached to the skirt are 
covered, in the illustration, by a band of mo- 
hair or silk braid, but this may be omitted 
if a plain skirt is preferred. To make the 
skirt will take 3% yards of 54-inch cloth, in- 
cluding the shaped facing. The price of the 
pattern is, as usual, 25 cents for the skirt 
and 25 cents for the coat. 





NEW WALKING 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 391. 


COSTU ME, 
Price, 50 cents. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than six weeks from the time of their receipt. The Bazan's 


correspondence is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


RoMAINE.—The afternoon tea-tray, with all the 
articles on it for making and serving tea, is usu- 
ally brought into the room at about five o'clock, 
or at the hour when tea should be served, but 
when it is not convenient to have a waiter or 
waitress bring in the tea-tray, everything may be 
ready in the room, and at the proper time the 
hostess may make the tea herself. A useful and 
pretty accessory to the tea-tray is the so-called 
muffin-holder. This is a table with three shelves 
graduated in size, with the smallest shelf at the 
top. On these shelves are put the plates of sand- 
wiches, cake, and toast. The table has a handle 
on top by which it may be carried. It can be 
bought now at any furniture-shop or department 
store. For either way of serving tea the tray 
or table should have on it a pretty linen cover, 
a kettle with lamp underneath for the hot water, 
a teapot, sugar-bowl, and cream-pitcher. There 
should be several cups and saucers with spoons. 
The best scheme for making tea for guests is to 
have small tea-bags. Make these out of swiss 
muslin, putting two or three teaspoons of tea 
in each bag. When the hot water in the kettle 
is boiling put one of these bags in the teapot and 

ur the water over it; let the tea steep for a 
ew minutes, and then pour it into the cups. 
Ask your visitors if they want sugar and cream, 
and put them in the eyps. The tea-bags make 
better tea than a tea-ball, for with the latter 
the tea does not have a chance to steep, and a 
tea-ball is “ mussy,” to0, as it has to be emptied 
constantly. After use, the muslin bag may be 
easily removed and the tea poured out, and the 

t is ready for a new brew with a new 3 

f you use a tea-ball fill the ball not quite full 
of tea. Pour the boiling water into the cup and 
put the ball im for a minute or two until the 
tea is the right strength. Afterwards put in 
the sugar and cream. A tea-cozy is used to put 
over the: teapot after the tea is brewed, to 
keep it hot. After passing the teacup to a visit- 
or pass the plate with cake or sandwiches. Nap- 
kins are not always served with afternoon tea; 
personally, I think it much nicer to have a nap- 
kin, as it prevents the light gloves, which are 
de rigueur for calling, from becoming soiled. The 
proper napkins are small tea-napkins, fringed 
or hem-stitched. The napkins are usually fold- 
ed to make a square. The napkins you mention 
will be quite correct, and very pretty to use for 
afternoon tea. 


M. C. F.—A “linen shower” may be made a 
very attractive entertainment on your lawn with 
an abundance of flowers to decorate the house and 


grounds. Have a table on the lawn where the 
guests may deposit their offerings. Decorate this 
table with white flowers to be in keeping with the 
white linen presents. As each guest enters ask 
him or her to put what has been brought on the 
table, and do not have the “shower” until all 
have assembled. Some one with ready wit and 
clever at off-hand speaking should be delegated 
to present the bride-elect with the offerings. He 
should make a little speech with each one, tell- 
ing who it is from when he gives it, and the 
bride should open and show each present before 
another is given. Much fun comes from the 
way that the presents are given, and a person 
who knows how to do it is the main feature of 
the entertainment. I should advise you to have 
the presentation before the refreshments are 
served. Why not have a table on the lawn 
prettily decorated with flowers, and let two of 
your girl friends dispense hospitalities from either 
end? You might have this table spread under 
one of the huge Japanese umbrellas that come 
for the purpose—they may be hired or bought 
—or you could have a tent or have the table 
spread under a tree in a shady spot. Serve iced 
tea and a good rich lemonade made with a thick 
boiled syrup and bits of fruit floating in it. 
You could also serve a mild claret punch or a 
mixture of ginger ale and sarsaparilla, which is 
a delicious hot-weather drink. inty sandwich- 
es made of thin-cut, buttered white bread, with 
a filling of jam or of grape-fruit marmalade, are 
nice; serve also small cakes. You could have ice- 
eream and strawberries if you care to add so 
much to the list. Have the tea at one end of 
the table, and serve it in tall pitchers into little 
punch-glasses, and have the punch or lemonade 
served from a bowl into punch-glasses at the 
other end. Have the ices and strawberries served 
from the pantry, let the maids pass the plates 
on trays. The table will look charming with 
bowls or vases of flowers, and small dishes of 
eakes and sandwiches, and little bonbon-dishes 
filled with peppermints and chocolates. Arrange 
seats and cozy nooks about the grounds; rugs 
and easy-chairs in one spot, and hammocks and 
benches in another. As a final frolic have a 
dance on the lawn, in which all take part. A 
Virginia reel or any fancy dance will be appro- 
priate. 


Very Ovp Surscrrper.—The form that you 
quote—the address including “ Borough of Man- 
hattan” and the number of the street with the 
date—all written out in full and taking the 
space of three or four lines at the end of the 




















note is not a necessary part of a social note or 
letter. It is an affectation. Probably the writer 
of the note, like all of us, has heard that it is 
not good form to make numbers instead of writing 
them in social correspondence. But she has so 
literally carried out the letter of the law that she 
has made it absurd. At the head of a letter 
the address is usually in figures. The correct 
form for the note would be the address at the 
beginning as a heading, written like 12 West 
Eighty-second Street. The date should be at the 
end of the note, written out. It is not necessary 
to put the year, and to write “ June the twenty- 
first day” is without any question an affectation. 
It is kind and polite to acknowledge any expres- 
sion of good-will in some manner. When a friend 
takes the trouble to send a telegram to a steamer 
wishing one a pleasant voyage and a safe journey, 
it would seem as if the least one could do would 
be to send a few words of thanks in return. 
Merely a card with a word or two is all that is 
necessary. 


A Susscrizer.—I am very glad that this de- 
partment has been of help and pleasure to you. 
We will be delighted to answer any questions 
that you may want to ask of us at any time. 
The question of what kind of a dress the bride 
should wear at a small informal church wedding 
in October depends on circumstances to a large 
extent. A half - past -six-o’clock wedding will 
perhaps require a little more elaborate costume 
than a daytime function; but, after all, it is 
largely a matter of individual preference. Even 
if the bride does not go off immediately on a 
wedding journey she might wear a cloth suit at 
the ceremony; at a noon wedding I should advise 
it. But, as you say, in the evening a white 
dress seems more appropriate. I have, personal- 
ly, a strong prejudice in favor of brides wearing 
white when it is possible, it seems so in keeping 
with a marriage, and the sentiment means a good 
deal. Even if she does wear white it is not 
necessary that she should wear a veil. With a 
long and elaborate white wedding dress a veil is, 
of course, obligatory, but the bride in question 
will, [ imagine, wear rather a simple gown even 
if it is white, so the veil will not be an indis- 
pensable feature of the costume. It is a little 
puzzling to know what to tell you about the 
groom’s costume. Half past six o’clock in Oc- 
tober is not exactly evening, neither is it exactly 
afternoon. In New York men in calling at that 
hour wear afternoon dress, but at half-past-six- 
o’clock-dinner evening dress is de rigueur every- 
where. It seems to me that the regular evening 
dress would be best for the groom. At the small 
reception at the house after the church wedding 
the bride and groom should stand at the head of 
the room to receive, or near the entrance, or in 
some conspicuous place. As the bride’s father is 
not living, and her brother will take his place at 
the wedding, he may stand to receive with the 
bride’s mother near the married couple—either 
a little on one side or in another corner of the 
room. 

The groom’s parents should be introduced to 
every one and congratulated by all; and while 
the form is that they do not regularly receive, it 
really amounts to the same thing, as they stand 
Vou. XXXV.—35. 
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near the bride’s mother and meet every one just 
as she does. 

An October wedding should be a very charming 
autumn function. The prettiest scheme of deco- 
ration would be autumn leaves with scarlet ge- 
raniums. Big boughs of the leaves should be 
banked in the fireplaces and over the mantels, and 
in jars in the corners, and the flowers in bunches 
and growing in pots should be used to decorate 
the dining table, and wherever flowers are used. ~ 
If one prefers golden-rod and autumn leaves, 
these may be the decoration with some of the 
dainty wild asters. The colors should be vivid 
and bright. I should advise decorating the church 
with palms and growing plants in the chancel, 
and, if one can, big bunches of flowers at the 
pews tied to the posts. The wedding need not be 
formal even if it is a church ceremony. Do not 
have the reception eeremonious when so few will 
come, but, after all the congratulations have been 
made, the bride and groom may talk informally 
with the guests, and the supper may be informal. 
It would be better to have this served at small 
tables, with one reserved for the bride and groom 
and their young friends and relatives, but the 
different courses may be passed on trays if pre- 
ferred. First, bouillon, then creamed lobster with 
dainty lettuce sandwiches, then salad and cro- 
quettes, and afterwards ices and cake, with coffee 
in demi-tasses last of all. 


M. A. N.—The note that you want to send to 
the opera-singer requesting her to put her auto- 
graph on several photographs which you enclose 
should be concise and very politely worded, as 
you are asking a special favor. A professional 
singer’s life is so busy and regular that it means 
an effort for her to comply with your request. 
It may seem a trifle, but if you have known any 
one who leads a professional life you will re- 
alize the trouble that even writing autographs 
may be. However, I have no doubt the singer 
in question will gladly sign the photographs. I 
should advise you to write a note worded more 
or less like the follawing: 


Miss ——: 

Dear MapaM,—It has given me such great 
pleasure to hear you sing and has educated and 
helped me so much in many ways, that I venture 
to ask a great favor of you. I enclose several of 
your photographs, and if you would put your 
name underneath the pictures you would make 
me very grateful. I know how much I am asking 
of you in making the request. My only excuse 
is that it may give you a little pleasure to know 
the great kindness you are doing in sending the 
autographs. Sincerely yours, 


Mary SMITH. 
September 3d, 1901. 


Of course you will enclose with the photo- 
graphs an addressed and stamped envelope, and if 
you send with the note and photographs some 
flowers it would be courteous, and probably bring 
you a more speedy answer than otherwise. 
Thank you for your praise and appreciation. It 
is a great pleasure te be of any service to you, 
and I hope that we may again have the privi- 
lege of trying to help you. 
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Jane Stone.—Engraved invitations are ex- 
pensive if they are well done, and when not well 
done they are dreadful. It is much better form 
to have the invitations for any function written 
than to have them badly engraved. Printed in- 
vitations are impossible. I should advise, by all 
means, having the invitations for the hall dance 
written. Use small-size sheets of note-paper— 
the best size is 44%, by 5% inches—without any 
decoration (the crest of the hostess or the 
monogram may be on the paper if preferred, but 
undecorated paper is perfectly good form). The 
envelopes should fit the paper folded once and the 
invitations should, if possible, be sent by hand. 
They should go out about two weeks before the 
dance. Word the invitations in the following 
form: 


Miss Lincoln 
and 
Miss Whitehouse 
request the pleasure of 
Mr. ————_——_’s 
company on Monday evening, September the first, 
from eight until twelve o'clock, 


at 
Morris Hall, 
to meet 
Miss Worthington 
and 
Miss Baker. 
Dancing. 
R. 8. V. P. 


It is quite correct to request an answer to an 
invitation to a dance, and this form is proper 
for either an engraved or a written formal in- 
vitation. I take it for granted that if the enter- 
tainment is given in a hall it will be a formal 
entertainment. Write out the name of the guest 
who is invited on each invitation; it is more 
trouble, but much better form. If the dance is 
to be a small and informal affair the invitations 
shoul’ be personal notes written in the first 
person, but only if the guests number about 
twenty-five or thirty; when more are invited 
formal invitations are correct. They do not 
necessarily imply that the entertainment is to be 
especially formal, but for a dance more cere- 
monious invitations are used than for any other 
kind of a function. I cannot tell you exactly 
what it would cost to have the invitations en- 
graved, as the prices of engravers vary, but it 
would probably be over twenty dollars at the 
lowest estimate to get a plate and a hundred in- 
vitations. I should advise having the invitations 
written and using the money that would have 
been put into having them engraved for cotil- 
lon favors, and decorations of the hall, and for 
the supper. Use plain white paper; it is bet- 
ter for invitations than tinted stationery. If I 
can help you further about the dance in any 
way, let me have the pleasure of trying to 
do so. 


Veritas.—Thank you for your kind beginning. 
I am glad to answer any number of questions, 
and to give you all the information that I can 
on the subject. You are not at all wrong in your 
ideas as to the proper conduct of young girls 


with their young men friends. It makes no dif- 
ference in what part of the country or in what 
town or-city, there are certain laws which are in- 
violable with polite society everywhere, and all 
your instinets are correct and your criticism per- 
fectly justified. On the other hand, there are eti- 
quette rules which are not fixed—those of the 
chaperonage code, for instance—which are differ- 
ently interpreted by the residents of big cities 
like New York and Boston, and the people living 
in a small town where everybody knows every one 
else. And in the South and West the code is less 
strict than in the East. But your questions 
come under a different head. Under no circum- 
stances and in no place is it good form or proper 
for a girl to allow a young man to visit her until 
she has introduced him to her parents. If a girl 
happens to meet through a mutual friend a young 
man who is a stranger to her family, and asks him 
to call, she should introduce him to her mother as 
soon as he comes to her home. The mother need 
not remain in the same room with the young peo- 
ple all the time that the young man is present at 
every visit, but she should be near them in an 
adjoining room, and she should always welcome 
her daughter’s visitors, and take leave of them 
when it is possible. She should give permission 
to the young men to call, and if she does not do 
so after meeting them, it would be very bad form 
for them ever to come to the house again. A 
girl should never receive a man without her mo- 
ther’s or guardian’s sanction. It would be unpar- 
donably bad breeding for a girl to receive a 
visitor who is a stranger to her mother and fam- 
ily without introducing him to them. Even an 
engaged girl does not receive her fiancé without 
her mother being present at some time during 
the visit; the young man should leave the house 
at ten o'clock, and the mother bid him adieu 
when he goes, unless there is some entertainment, 
at which, of course, he could with propriety stay 
longer. A young woman who is staying alone at 
a boarding-house is often put in an awkward po- 
sition socially, and she must make up her mind 
that she cannot enjoy the privileges of a girl who 
has her own home and parents to guard her and 
her reputation. She should follow the example 
of all the boarders in her relations with her 
friends, and do what is usually the custom of the 
house. I am not giving you over-prudish rules. 
These are the laws of good society in America 
everywhere, and are correct for any section and 
for any large or small town. 


L. E. W.—I wish that you had told me a little 
more about the kind of a “ chafing-dish” party 
you mean, whether it is to be a luncheon, or a 
supper, or a late evening supper. There are 
chafing-dish parties and chafing-dish parties. I 
have been to a most elaborate dinner where every- 
thing was cooked on a chafing-dish, and I have 
been to suppers of twenty after the play when 
only welsh rarebit or scrambled eggs, or some- 
thing of the kind was cooked on the chafing-dish. 
But whatever kind of an entertainment it may 
be, the one requisite is that it shall be informal ; 
the very name implies that. So the invitations 
should be informally worded; the usual kind are 
personal notes written in the first person, which 
are sent out about a week before the party. 
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Perhaps each of the guests, or the feminine 
guests, is requested to bring her individual 
chafing-dish, or perhaps the hostess uses only 
her own dish to cook the different courses. But 
I should advise having more than one dish if 
more than one course is served, as it takes so 
much time to wash the dish and refill the alcohol- 
lamp, and do all the little things necessary. 
The best plan for a regular chafing-dish party 
is for the hostess to plan out her menu and take 
one or two of her guests into her confidence, so 
that they may assist her. It is quite regular for 
the guests to help at this kind of an entertain- 
ment; indeed, it is part of the fun, and it is also 
true that men love to officiate at a chafing-dish 
party, and usually do so quite as well as the 
girls. So invite two or three of your friends to 
come prepared to cook and serve the following 
menu : 


Scrambled eggs with tomato sauce. 
Graham bread sandwiches. 


Sweetbreads and mushrooms creamed. 
Hot rolls. Olives. 
Apple with cream. 
Coffee. Cake. 


The eggs should be beaten outside and brought 
in all ready to go into the hot pan over the 
lamp on the chafing-dish, in which some butter 
has been melted. The tomato, which has been 
strained, is added, and a little Worcester sauce, 
besides the pepper and salt. The plates for this, 
as for every course, should be hot and the egg 
served at just the right moment. The sand- 
wiches may be rolled or cut out with a heart- 
shaped cutter. The chafing-dish for the sweet- 
breads should be prepared while the egg course 
is being eaten. The sweetbreads should be 
broken into small pieces after being made ready 
for cooking, and the mushrooms broken also into 
pieces. This is a delicious dish if well cooked, 
with thick’ cream added and the necessary flavor- 
ing. Have ready small pastry cases to put the 
mixture in when it is cooked; it will make the 
course so much daintier to have them. The hot 
rolls and olives add to the course, and hot 
chocolate may be served too with it. The dessert 
course is delicious. The apples should be cooked 
with the beaten yolks of eggs and butter, and 
sugar, until all is thoroughly well blended; 
whipped cream is added after the apple is taken 
from the dish, and the combination is very good 
indeed. Any cake such as fruit cake, or angel 
cake, or plain sponge, will go with this course. 
Serve coffee last of all. The menu I give will 
answer for either a supper or a luncheon, as at 
a chafing-dish party the courses must necessarily 
be few and not too elaborate. But things taste 
so good cooked in this way that no one misses the 
usual additions. At a late chafing-dish party 
welsh rarebit is en régle with beer and olives, 
either as the only course or with something else. 
A good menu for such a supper is: 


Jellied tongue, tomato salad. 
Lettuce sandwiches. 
Welsh rarebit, olives, hot toast, beer or ale. 
Apples with cream as described. 
Coffee. 
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FLoRENCE.—How could it be anything but a 
pleasure to give you all the help that I can 
after having read your kind, courteous note? I 
am so glad that I have been able to help you 
in the past and I hope that the little luncheon 
will be dainty and pretty. Nothing is more 
acceptable than a cold meal in hot August 
weather. Yes, you may have a very charming 
little function even with only one maid to do 
everything if you take pains and help her your- 
self before your guests arrive, and plan well. 
Have every course ready and garnished; it will 
be easy with all cold dishes. The first course 
should be jellied consommé, which is easy to 
make by adding to a good canned consommé 
some flavoring and just enough gelatine to make 
it jelly a little. Of course the regular iced con- 
sommé jellies of itself, but it takes an expert 
to make this, and the substitute is very good if it 
stands in cracked ice until served. The cups on 
saucers should rest on another plate. With the 
course should be passed buttered graham bread 
sandwiches. The second course may be cold 
salmon with mayonnaise and cucumbers dressed 
with a French dressing. The maid may pass the 
salmon, which should be on a napkin on a 
platter; the sauce should be passed separately; 
then the cucumbers, then the sandwiches. The 
third course could be jellied chicken with 
vegetable salad. This makes a charming dish to 
look at and eat if properly prepared. The chicken 
is boiled and prepared the day before, and the 
stock it is boiled in is used for the jelly with a 
little gelatine added. The white meat should 
be cut into small pieces and some pieces of hard- 
boiled egg used, for decoration, in the jelly. 
The jelly should be poured into a ring mould, 
and when turned out the inside of the mould 
should be filled with mixed chopped-up vegetables 
dressed with either a mayonnaise dressing or a 
sauce Norvegienne, which is made by adding to 
mayonnaise a little horse-radish and whipped 
cream. The dessert may be an ice, or what is 
prettier, serve to each guest a big wine-glass 
or little punch-glass filled with different kinds 
of fruit—pieces of orange, and pineapple, and 
peach, raspberries and grapes— chilled; with 
either whipped cream or lemon ice on top, it is 
a delicious dessert! Cake should be passed with 
it. Serve last of all iced coffee with a little 
whipped cream on top of each glassful, and your 
luncheon Will be as dainty as possible, and all 
that could be desired. Have the table prettily 
decorated with ferns and some delicate flower, 
like sweet-peas or cosmos. The maid may with- 
out any difficulty manage such a luncheon. 

It depends on how formal the reception will be, 
how elaborate the decorations and th2 supper, 
and all about it, whether the invitations should 
be engraved, but I am quite sure, judging from 
the fashion that obtains at present in New York, 
that your mother’s visiting-eard with the date 
and “ afternoon and evening ” written on it, with 
your card enclosed, would be quite formal 
enough. It will not be necessary to have 
“dancing” on the cards unless there is to be 
a formal dance. If you want to have a plate 
made and the invitations engraved it is quite 
correct, but it is only for a large and formal 
reception that such invitations are used. 
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spondence is tvo large to permit an earlier reply. 


PERPLEXITY.—It is very good in you not only 
to thank me so kindly for what I have done, but 
to see so clearly what I have tried to do. That 
is, indeed, the best part of it. I have been study- 
ing your diagtam. Your piano could hardly be 
more happily arranged, it seems to me, than at 
the left of your fireplace and at right angles to 
it. Then the rattan sofa could be brought out 
of its corner and placed with its back to the back 
of the piano. This would enable some one who 
sat looking into the fire to listen to the music 
too. The sofa would be better there than a table. 
The light from the window would fall on the 
piano keys. A small table at the head of the 
sofa, just large enough to support an elbow or 
to hold a book or a tiny lamp, would add still 
more to your comfort. On the back of the piano 
simply tack a piece of stuff to fall plain. Choose 
a color which will best harmonize with the sofa 
against which it falls. This may be the rose, 
or it may be the green of your room. Radiators 
are well covered by a shelf resting on supporting 
beams put over them; a curtain falling from 
the shelf. This conceals the radiator. On the 
shelf bric-A-brac may be placed or a large brass 
pot. 


N. M.—What a clever housekeeper you are to 
make so much out of so little! I should not dis- 
ecard those oak chairs; they harmonize too well 
with the wall and the carpet. By all means get 
a little writing-desk and place it between the 
south and east windows. You will find it a 
great convenience, and you need have no misgiv- 
ings concerning the appropriateness of it. It 
seems too bad to give up that mahogany bureau, 
but unless it is a very light shade of the wood, or 
unless you care to place it in the northeast cor- 
ner of the room, which I see is dark, there seems 
to be no help for it. Why not put up a plate- 
rack between the south window and the door, 
and another between the parlor and bed-room 
doors? This consists of a shelf from four to five 
inches wide. You could make it of natural wood 
or of deal, painted green to harmonize with the 
green in the wall-paper. It would hold your old 
china, and display it to more advantage, consider- 
ing the room at your disposal, than would a 
china-eloset. It should be placed from six to 
eight feet above the floor, according to the height 
of your ceiling. You need a sereen, by all means, 
to shut off the kitchen door. Your best plan 
would be to buy a screen-frame and cover it with 
green-flowered silkolene. If this is used it must 
be shirred top and bottom. Heavier coverings 
could be put on plain. Why not use a divan 
along the north wall? Or if this is not feasible, 











have a wide seat built in and cover it with “ old 
blue” denim cushions. Place a table between 
those two east windows, and use it for a work- 
basket, or for holding magazines or the daily 


papers. 1 hope you have thought of flower-boxes 
for those windows. 


(QUARTERED OAK.—What a charming house you 
have! You were so sensible not to tear it down. 
That table which the daughter carved is so nice, 
too, and I think that I know from the photograph 
enclosed just what books those are in a row be- 
hind the table. I can easily imagine that the 
white curtains might be too white with this 
ticular red and the dark furniture. Here, then, 
are a few suggestions which you will be sensible 
not to take without an experiment or two. 
Match your wall-paper in pattern and color for 
heavy curtains of a rich material (this only if 
you have plenty of light), then by drawing your 
muslin curtains a little back you can get their 
effect from the street and still not be bothered 
by their glare when in-doors. Or, you can ex- 
periment with a piece of sheer yellow silk or of 
silkolene, and hang that over the muslin curtains 
(without, in this instance, using the heavy cur- 
tains). This will give you a soft yellow tone 
inside, and keep your windows alike outside, 
and still permit you to look through. Or, again, 
exactly matching the red of your walls in plain 
China silk, you can make inside curtains of them, 
the white underneath. Everything must depend 
on the right colors. Be careful how you choose. 


Jack Spratt.—The shape of your sitting-room 
is charming. You will have a great deal of sat- 
isfaction in it, I know, when finished. But, dear 
me! That well-drawn diagram has not a single 
indication as to what’s what on the wall space, so 
I am handicapped at once in serving you, which 
I much regret. The fireplace alone is a treasure; 
but I am puzzled as to the side spaces. The dia- 
gram seems to represent a room with two even 
sides, but as you have written it, there appears 
to be twenty feet and five inches on one side, and 
twenty-three feet and eight inches on the other; 
I am therefore obliged to confine myself to gener- 
alities. Nor do you say what the wood-work of 
the room is. That alone must guide you in the 
distribution of the furniture; if of oak bring the 
oak furniture to the fore and retire the mahog- 
any case as far as possible. The bow-window 
should have a seat built all round it and cushion- 
ed with either silk, denim, or cretonne, the last 
preferably, and the pictures massed somewhat 
over the mantel-piece, according to their char- 
acter. 
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HARRISBbURGH.-—You ask me what I should do? 
Well, then, the very first thing would be to get 
rid of that white mantel-piece. That is to say, 
it is what I should do if the dark paint must be 
retained. Must it? In a room like that shown 
in your diagram, and with dark red furniture, 
you will get far better effect with white wood- 
work. For example, red or golden - brown por- 
tiéres hung in that archway, if the latter were 
white, would transform the room and at once 
modernize it. The walls should be treated with 
pale bronze-toned cartridge-paper. If the dark 
paint must be retained, and you cannot consider 
the removal of the mantel-piece, you might have 
a frame made for it of wood from which a drap- 
ery may be hung; or a wooden mantel may be 
constructed to fit over the marble one and paint- 
ed to correspond with the wood-work of the room. 
The shelf may then be draped, and the frame be- 
low may be hung with small pictures or special 
photographs. All things considered, the best way 
to utilize the space between those windows would 
be to use a long mirror. You might have one 
made without frame to fit the space, or with 
frame of plain wood to match the wood-work of 
the room. This should be either long enough to 
reach from a base eight or ten inehes high to the 
top of the windows, or it may begin at the lower 
window line, and a half-round mirror table may 
be placed under it. A mirror so placed would be 
of decided aid in lighting the room. Move your 
piano either to the place now occupied by the sofa 
or to the opposite corner. I think, on the whole, 
you would like the latter position best, as the 
piano will then be the first thing to meet the 
eve on entering the room. Move the sofa to the 
corner now oecupied by the piano, and in the cor- 
ner it now occupies set out a dainty tea-table, 
a table or stand with jardini@re or large plant. 
Why not have a. low seat built in the corner op- 
posite that in which the piano now stands? This 
would at onee destroy the stereotyped air which 
you (properly) dislike. A carpenter will make it 
for you at small cost. It should be at least 
eighteen inches wide, and as much wider as the 
space will permit. Cover it with a flat cushion 
of silk to harmonize with your carpet and furni- 
ture, and finish with a full valance to reach to 
the floor. A full width of the same silk may be 
tacked to the wall above the seat, and should 
extend round the wall the-entire length of the 
seat. 


J. S. A.—Those chairs will be treasures when 
finished. You should stain two in imitation of 
weathered oak. and two in imitation of Flemish 
oak, and for the third pair ebony finish would be 
very effective. First prepare your chairs by 
sandpapering them well so that the new stain 
will be able to “ grasp” the wood. Now put on 
the stain, and when quite dry, varnish, or treat 
to a eoat of shellac. You will know by the ap- 
pearance of the wood whether one or two coats 
of stain are needed. By all means cushion the 
seats. I am a little dubious about the wisdom 
of using denim for this purpose, however, as the 
chairs are in very good style, and really should 
have the best material you can afford. There is 
a very beautiful Oriental drapery that would be 
just the thing for combining with the two styles 


of oak mentioned, and is but slightly more ex- 
pensive than the denim. It is striped in several 
colors, all of which harmonize well with the dark- 
toned woods now so popular in Belgian and Flem- 
ish furniture. This or any other “striped cotton 
goods combining bright hues should be used for 
two of the seats. if you feel that you must use 
denim get a very heavy quality in rich moss 
green, and work a border or centre design in black 
rope floss or linen. Have two cushions in red 
(the new dragon’s blood) also embroidered in 
black rope silk, or in heavy canvas stitch; the 
two latter should be placed in the Flemish- 
stained chairs, the green in the weathered oak, 
and the Oriental in the ebonized chairs. You 
will find none of these too costly for the purposes 
you-mention. The backs may be elaborated, but 
I should advise not. The stain may be purchased 
in any paint-shop or department store. 


PeRPLEXED.—Your foundation colors are so 
well chosen that you will have no trouble what- 
ever in choosing harmonious wall coverings. The 
tones already employed lead directly to a parlor 
done in olive. Have the walls of this room covered 
with light olive burlaps, which will be admira- 
ble as a background for the pictures that you will 
acquire (you see I am judging by the excellent 
taste you have shown thus far), and earry out 
the same scheme for the floor that you now have 
in the hall. Let your portiéres be of yellow or 
light brown damask, and if the windows are to be 
curtained use a creamy shade of white lace. With 
these colors you may choose almost any sort of 
wood for your furniture, eedar, oak, maple, and 
mahogany being among the best, though gilded 
furniture will be equally charming. The walls of 
your library should be done in deep terra-cotta, 
or to match the reddish colors in your rug. Pos- 
sibly a handsome paper might be obtained that 
would keep the tones at present used in the din- 
ing-room. An ingrain paper with large designs 
in old blue and white or cream would be best. 


A. T. B.—The furniture you describe is very 
pretty, and at once calls up suggestions of dainty 
chintz-patterned paper and cretonne curtains. By 
all means get a paper with narrow stripes, not 
too hard, and preferably with satin effect, and 
having delicately traced vines between, and an 
occasional fresh pink flower. Let the wood be 
dark, matching the mahogany furniture. You 
could have nothing prettier for that closet door 
than a hanging of cretonne with cream ground 
and a pattern in colors to harmonize with the 
furniture and floor covering (of which you say 
nothing). This curtain may be made up with a 
plain hem or finished with a harmonious fringe. 
Or green denim embroidered with pale gold floss 
or rope silk would establish a harmonious connec- 
tion with that pretty bed. 


Mrs. M. A. D.—You might try bleaching in 
peroxide of hydrogen; or, by dipping in bluing 
water and drying in the sun. The last method, 
being the simpler, is doubtless the better of the 
two. A strong solution of oxalic acid might re- 
move the ink stains. but it would be likely to in- 
jure the fabric. Why not embroider your mono- 
gram over the letters? 
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housekeeper renounces present joys for 

altruistic pleasures to come. “It is mid- 
summer, and the hay is down,” but not for her 
are out-door blisses. For the breath of the meads 
she must inhale the steam of the preserving- 
kettle, and in place of the perfume of flowers she 
must content herself with the sweet savor of 
self-sacrifice and jam. Surely there can be no 
more heroic method of crossing the bridge before 
one comes to it than is figured forth by the 
woman who turns her back upon a hammock 
and the glory of an August day, that in what 
now seems like an impossible December her fam- 
ily may eat of preserved fruits. 

It is an irony of fate that one cannot do the 
hottest work of the year in cold weather, but 
must choose a torrid temperature for perspira- 
tion-provoking occupations. No ingenuity can 
convert jelly and jam-making into cooling pur- 
suits. All that the most highly cultured in- 
telligence can compass is a slight mitigation of 
misery. 

The possessor of an overtrained Puritan con- 
science may fancy that it will be counted to her 
—and to the preserves—for righteousness, if she 
cleaves to the hottest corner of the house during 
all conduct of the toil. Those emancipated beings 
who have made practical application of the high- 
er criticism know that neither their complexions, 
their tempers, nor their conserves will be benefit- 
ed by a premature submission to steady heat. 
So they seek the coolest retreat they may find 
for the processes of preparation, and peel, core, 
and cut in the shaded veranda or the darkened 
dining - room, delaying their plunge into the 
Tophet of the kitchen until the latest possible 
moment. 

Some there are—doubtless belonging to the 
mysteriously elect—upon whom the powers that 
be have smiled. The lot of these blessed is cast 
amid gas- stoves. Even those who “put up” 
over oil-stoves may reckon themselves happy 
among women. Only the hope of a cool future 
can sustain those who jam and “ jell” and pre- 
serve over the orthodox cook-stove in the blazing 
days of August’s heat. ais 

Still they may lessen. their woes by having 
ready in advance the preserving-kettle, the spoon, 
the skimmer, the strainer, the scales, the jars, 
the glasses, that compose the outfit of the worker 
at this trade. When these are at hand, with the 
sugar, which is the preserving agency that saves 
the stewed fruit from premature dissolution, all 
has been done that lies within the power of mor- 
tal woman to minify the fiery trials of the pre- 
server. A libation to Aeolus, with the petition 
that he would send cooling airs through the 
kitchen windows, appeals to the natural inclina- 
tion, Whether or not the wind-god is thus pro- 
pitiated must depend upon the degree of subjec- 
tion to which the Puritan conscience aforesaid 
has been reduced. 


N “ee is the time of year when the unselfish 
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JAMS, JELLIES, AND PRESERVES 







PRESERVING 


Once upon a time it was thought that a woman 
was no kind of a housekeeper at all unless she 
were versed in the mysteries of preserving. Then 
the popularity of the preserve waned—or rather, 
had desuetude forced upon it by the advocates 
of the superior cheapness and wholesomeness of 
canned fruits. Their most ardent champions could 
never claim that these simple sweets were as 
good to the palate as the high-priced and dele- 
terious dainties. These bided their time, and 
that whirligig has brought about their vindica- 
tion—or, at least, their restoration to favor. 

The process of preparing all preserves is es- 
sentially the same. e pp Sree of fruit and 
sugar must be the good old one of “ pound for 
pound.” Peaches, pears, apricots, pineapples, 
cherries, berries, must be made ready by peeling, 
stoning, hulling, or stemming, as their nature 
may. demand, and then be laid in the preserving- 
kettle with the sugar, the two being placed in 
alternate layers. If the fruit is very dry, a 
little water may be added. Fruit and sugar 
must be allowed to heat slowly, and when the 
former is tender—as it should be when it has 
stewed slowly for half an hour after the syrup 
has come to a boil—the fruit may be removed 
with a skimmer and laid on flat dishes while 
the syrup is boiled quickly for about fifteen 
minutes longer. Then the fruit goes into the 
wide-mouthed jars that should be waiting to 
receive it, the boiling syrup is poured in until 
the jar is brim full, and the top is screwed on— 
that is, the larger fruits go through this experi- 
ence. Cherries and berries may be left in the 
syrup instead of being strained out, and all may 
boil together until the syrup is thick. 

When plums are to be preserved, a syrup is 
made of each pound of sugar and a pint of 
water, and this is boiled until it is clear, skim- 
ming it constantly. Into this, when it reaches 
the right stage of clearness, go the plums that 
have first been pricked, and in this they stew 
for about twenty minutes, or until tender. If 
there are more than enough to fill the kettle 
they may be taken out when done, and a fresh 
supply stewed in the same syrup. When all 
have been cooked and spread out on dishes, as 
directed for the other fruits, the syrup may 
be boiled down for fifteen minutes, the plums 
put into jars, and the syrup poured upon them. 


JAMS 

To plagiarize Lowell, “ Will it do to say any- 
thing more about jams?” They are easily put 
up, but they are even more easily bought, and 
with the corner grocer’s supply within reach, 
it seems almost useless to give directions for 
their making. But there are jams that the 
grocer does not have on his shelves. From him 
one can buy berries and certain other fruits in 
jam, but there are others he does not reckon 
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in his stock. They might well bear the stamp, 
“Made at Home,” for one is not likely to find 
them anywhere else. 

The rules for jam-making are more flexible 
than those that govern the compounding of pre- 
serves, Or otine: the variety in which fruits 
may be combined in jams seems to give greater 
scope. For among the best jams are those that 
contain more than one kind of fruit. 


PEACH AND PINEAPPLE JAM 


Peel and stone good-sized, firm peaches before 
weighing them. Allow three-quarters.of a pound 
of granulated sugar to every pound of the fruit 
and one pound of pineapple, led and shredded 
fine, to every five pounds of the peaches. The 
pineapple should be very ripe. Put this and the 
peaches. together into a preserving-kettle and 
cook slowly, stirring often and well from the 
bottom. After the boiling-point is reached, cook 
for three-quarters of an hour, still stirring con- 
stantly. At the end of this time put in the 
sugar, let the conserve return to the boil, and 
simmer after this for fifteen minutes, removing 
any scum that may rise to the surface. Put 
up while hot in pint jars or in jelly-glasses. 

The addition of brandy, in the proportion of a 
gill to every quart of the jam, is considered an 
improvement by some persons. 


PEAR AND PINEAPPLE JAM 


Make this in the same way as the peach and 
pineapple jam, peeling and coring the pears be- 
fore weighing them. The addition of the pine- 
apple gives a delicious flavor to what would other- 
wise be an insipid jam. 


QUINCE AND LEMON JAM 


Peel, core, and slice quinces, reserving the 
parings and cores for jelly. Put the quinces 
over the fire in just enough water to cover them, 
and stew until they are soft. The allowance of 
sugar should be the same for this as for the 
peach marmalade—three-quarters of a pound to 
every pound of the fruit. It will take a good 
while to reduce the quinces to the requisite soft- 
ness, and they mnst be stirred and beaten often 
with a stout wooden spoon. When the fruit is 
well broken in pieces, add the sugar, and at 
the same time put in the juice of one large 
lemon for every two pounds of the fruit. Boil 
ten minutes after it has again come to the boil, 
and after the kettle has been removed from 
the fire add the chopped peel of one lemon for 
every five pounds of the conserve. This is a 
good and an unusual jam. 


CRAB-APPLE JAM 


Quarter crab-apples as you would for jelly, 
and put them in the kettle, with only enough wa- 
ter to keep them from scorching. They will have 
to cook a long time before they will be soft 


enough, for they must not only be crushed, but 
also be put through a vegetable-press, and thus 
reduced to a soft pulp. Not until after this 
has been done is the sugar added to them. This 
should be in the usual proportion of three-quar- 
ters of a pound of sugar to one of the crab-apples. 
When the pulp and the sugar are at the boiling- 
point, they should be allowed to cook for ten 
minutes. At the last moment, after all the scum 
has been removed and the jam is just ready 
to take from the fire, throw_in a handful of care- 
fully washed leaves of the rose geranium. They 
will give a delicious flavor to the jam. 


JELLIES 


To many persons the word “jelly” comes 
fraught with no association but that of currant 
or crab-apple jelly, or, possibly, of quince jelly. 
There are several other kinds no less worthy of 
recognition, and of these none holds a higher 
place than the jelly made of the grape. There 
are grapes and grapes, however, and not every 
variety is suitable for jelly. The Concords and 
other very sweet grapes make but an insipid jelly. 
The best cultivated grape for jelly is the Cataw- 
ba, and when these are plenty, as is often the 
case in the autumn, the cost of the fruit is not 
a serious item. Finer even in flavor than the 
jelly from the Catawba grapes is that made from 
the wild or fox grape, whether ripe or green. If 
the latter is used the allowance of sugar must 
be increased. A pound and a half of sugar to 
a pint of the juice is not too large a proportion. 

The following directions are for jelly made 
from the ripe fruit: 


GRAPE JELLY 


Put the grapes into a stone crock that will 
stand inside of a large pot, or put them into a 
regular porcelain-lined preserving-kettle. Bring 
the contents very slowly to a boil and simmer 
until the fruit is so soft that the juice flows 
readily. Squeeze the fruit, taking care not to 
put too much into the jelly-bag or fruit-press 
at one time. Measure the juice and allow a 
pound of sugar to each pint of the juice. Return 
the juice to the fire in the preserving-kettle, and 
bring to a boil. When it has boiled steadily twen- 
ty minutes, skim it carefully and put in the 
sugar. If this has been heated in shallow pans 
in the oven while the juice is boiling, it will be 
less likely to check the simmer of the juice. 
When the sugar is thoroughly dissolved and has 
boiled for one minute, take it from the fire. The 
jelly-glasses may be filled at once. A spoon 


placed in each when the boiling ielly is being 
poured in will prevent the glass from cracking. 
When the jelly is firm, spread brandied or waxed 
tissue-paper over the top and screw on the 
cover. 

Nearly every kind of jelly can be made by the 
above directions. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


BeniGutTep Country WomMAN.—You are to be 
envied in the possession of that dear old house! 
Those hearths are lovely, and the “ chair-board ” 
(a new word to me but very graphic) suggests 
the building out of a wall-seat as a useful orna- 
ment to the room, and which when completed will 
spur you on to other equally inexpensive changes. 
Take away the chair-board and put in a low seat 
from twelve to fifteen inches wide, and cover 
with a flat cushion (or several of them) through- 
out its length. Finish with a valance made full 
and reaching to the floor. These may be of such 
inexpensive material as printed cotton, but must 
be chosen to harmonize with the coloring of the 
room. In this instance you should choose either 
a crimson or green ground having black or white 
figures. Don’t give up that hardwood floor. You 
will not find it necessary. Make a filling for the 
eracks, and refinish by oiling or waxing. A 
good filling may be made as follows: Put a quan- 
tity of sawdust (of the same wood as the floor 
if possible) into a crock and pour over it enough 
boiling water to cover it; stir it well, and let it 
stand for ten to fourteen days, stirring it occa- 
sionally until it is at last almost pulpy. Now 
boil slowly until it becomes of pastelike consis- 
tency, when put in cloth and squeeze out all the 
moisture. When ready to use, add a small quan- 
tity of thin glue-water. The paste then may be 
“< ssed into the cracks and evened off with a 

nife. Let it dry thoroughly before putting on 
stain or oil finish. Try to polish the piano. IL 
am sure you will like it better than to have it 
draped. Draped pianos are seldom as sweet-toned 
as those that are without covers. From what you 
tell me I think you will require to exercise con- 
siderable patience in the matter of polishing. 
The following is an excellent polish: Rub the 
entire surface of the piano with pumice - stone 
and water. Work always with the grain. You 
must rub the surface until it is quite even. Now 
polish with a paste made of boiled linseed-oil 
and powdered tripoli. Apply with a soft cloth. 
You will require to have at hand several cloths. 
Many of the professional piano-polishers use the 
palm of the hand only for the final polishing. 

The white wood-work also should be done over 
in all the rooms. Apply an enamel paint, and 
when dry smooth off with pumice-stone. The 
effect of this treatment is that of a dull ivory 
finish. If you feel that the bed must remain in 
this room make a spread of cretonne and edge it 
with a cotton fringe. Also make a round bolster, 
and cover it with the same material, and draw 
the ends into a centre, which finish with a large 
covered button. Could you not screen off this 
bed? Any carpenter could make a plain screen- 
frame of special dimensions to meet the require- 
ments, and this you might cover at home with 
eretonne or fancy print. This would convert the 
room at once into a sitting-room. 

That hall is a rare possession! 
der that you love to lounge there. 


I do not won- 
Use cretonne 


DECORATION 


for the sofa by all means, and substitute soft 
green curtains for the lavender ones now in the 
bookease. I would renew the paint, but repeat the 
coloring. The samples of paper you send are very 
pretty. Why not tint the hall walls a pale buff or 
blue like the flowered sample? Green shades and 
curtains of dotted swiss or white bobbinet would 
furnish your windows harmoniously. You can 
make very artistic chairs out of those splint- 
seated ones. Paint one in moss-green, seat and 
all; stain another black walnut, and finish with 
a crimson, cushion to match the crimson in the 
carpet; another in light oak with green cushions, 
ete. Your brass things are lovely! You will 
have them, of course, grouped about the brick 
fireplace, and the spinning-wheel at the right of 
the fireplace. In view of the specimens of car- 
pet you send, my advice is to paint the parlor 
fireplace a rich dark green, using a heavy enamel 
paint, and marking the divisions of the brick 
with a line of black. By toning the fireplace 
with green you will soften the carpet (which I, 
too, should prize) and bring about a charming 
harmony. Finish the curtains with a hem only, 
not deeper than three inches. Swiss muslin is 
best shirred over a thin brass or wooden rod. 
Two breadths of any curtain material will be re- 
quired for each window. They should reach to 
within an inch of the floor. 


Mrs. H. B. P.—The library would be pretty 
done in green burlaps, the floor to be covered with 
a carpet-rug of green Wilton, the latter to ex- 
tend over the entire floor to within eight inches 
of the side walls. A red brick mantel by ail 
means for a library facing north, and furnished 
in green. The green makes an ideal background 
for books and engravings. The weathered oak 
furniture for the hall, and the dark oak you have 
for the dining-room will be ih charming taste. 
The preparation for kalsomining is very difficult 
indeed to make, and requires the judgment of an 
experienced decorator. I know of no recipe that 
the inexperienced could follow with a reasonable 
hope of success. Any tone may be mixed with 
it, however. To put paper on a kalsomined wall 
it would be necessary first thoroughly to sand- 
paper the surface. 


A Constant ReaAper.—You certainly are plan- 
ning a charming room. The shape is artistic, 
and the possibility of so much light is unusual. 
I am glad you have decided to use burlaps on 


the wall. By all means choose a very light 
terra-cotta. Why not have the metallic-finished 
burlaps? This, like all the new grades of this 


wall-covering, is finished at the back so that it 
may be hung with as little difficulty as paper 
by even the ordinary paper-hanger. The color 
suggested is the very best you could have for a 
background for pictures. The dotted muslin ecur- 
tains will be pretty, but a white Madras having 
cream figures would be still more harmonious. 
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AND MAKE SURE THAT 
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WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 


ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER. MASS. 
GOLD MEDAL. PARIS 1900. 
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HOUSEHOLD 


Mrs. J. Mach. — The sealing- wax spoon for 
which you inquire should be on sale at any of the 
good’ novelty or silverware shops. They are 
about as long as an ordinary teaspoon, but have 
a thinner handle. The bow! is round and very 
shallow, suitable only to hold the wax for which 
it is intended. It is usually in oxidized silver. 


Mrs. F. H. H.—The hall and stairway should 
be in oiled oak by all means; that long post at 
once demands it. The maple floors should be 
finished as dark as possible. Your idea of color 
for the rugs could not be improved upon. The 
wall in the parlor should be of golden-brown 
burlaps, carried up to within eight inches of the 
ceiling, and there finished with a narrow gilt 
moulding. The ceiling should be toned in white 
with the merest suggestion of cream tinting it. 
For the dining- room select a narrow - striped 
Hmpire paper that shall combine cream, reddish 
brown, and pink. Carry this up to within 
eight inches of the ceiling, where finish with a 
moulding of white or of maple. Here, too, the 
ceiling should be finished in white, but a border 
of pink or of any of the paler tones in the paper 
may be introduced above the moulding. The 
wood-work of the hall would.take a plain crimson 
burlaps beautifully. The window-seats you sug- 
gest would be great additions to the two rooms, 
and if put in by the builder will be more work- 
manlike than if added later by a strange carpen- 
ter. I should advise ‘either dark antique or 
Flemish oak for the hall furniture, and that you 
be sure to inelude a settle and a polished oblong 
table, besides several easy-chairs. Let the prin- 
cipal furniture of the parlor be of maple, white 
mahogany, or of cedar, with an occasional piece 
of the pretty green art furniture now so happily 
in favor. I hope your mantel-pieces are of pol- 
ished wood. You do not say. Drape the win- 
dows with cream-white Brussels net over pure 
white shades. You will get all the necessary 
variety of coloring by selecting flowered silks 
for the seats you are planning for the bay-win- 
dows, and in the chair eushions. You should 
have the bookshelves built into the walls, and of 
the same wood as is seen in the room in which 
they are placed. Let them be three shelves high 
only. 


P. C. A.—It is sufficient to know that you are 
one of our subscribers, and that you need as- 
sistance. The fact of your subscribing through 
a newsdealer makes no difference. Do not com- 
miserate yourself. however, about all those 
“south windows overlooking the East River and 
commanding a superb view.” IT cannot help 
thinking of some persons to whom such windows 
would be an untold blessing. The objectionable 
glare, however, must be attended to. This can 
be done by avoiding white muslin curtains (un- 
less yellow falls over them) and by using cream, 
yellow, or green as draperies. Again dark blue 


“opened. 
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DECORATION 


or green window-shades should be provided, and 
by all means window-boxes, with evergreens in 
winter, and flowering plants in summer. In- 
deed, your windows should be almost your first 
consideration, and everything in the apartment 
should be studied in reference to them, not only 
because the rooms are small, but because your 
windows have a view. By no means have a fold- 
ing bed. Shut the door permanently, instead. 
If you could get a wainseoting of oak, not var- 
nished, so that it turned darker rapidly, I should 
advise it, but I would avoid all light woods un- 
less they were genuine. Put a pretty striped 
paper on the bedroom wall, and directly in front 
of a window your dressing-table. Always keep a 
row of flowering plants in pots in that window. 
You must have a night table and some chairs, 
but you will have space for little else. Use 
rugs on the floors, and at the windows soft 
cream curtains next the panes with chintz over 
them; chintz also in the window-seats. In 
front of your library window put a large writ- 
ing-table, the plants in the windows being so ar- 
ranged that the glare is kept off and the view 
In all your corners put bookeases, so 
that the room is literally lined with them. 
Then you want two or three comfortable chairs 
for reading, one long lounging-chair drawn up 
with its head to the writing-table to be used in- 
stead of a sofa. Make it in this way a real 
library. If you will put a long sofa in front 
of the parlor window, far enough from it to 
leave room to get to the window-seat, you will 
find that your guests can not only be spared the 
glare, but can also face the fire. Your piano 
should go opposite the window, and one or two 
comfortable chairs and two tables are all that 
you ean afford. You see I have studied your 
plan, keeping it before me as I write. Let all 
your floors be dark, your walls a deep wood 
green, and have no figures on your walls or in 
your draperies except in the bed-room. 


J. E. R.—First you should stain the floor a 
light walnut. You will find it economy in the 
long-run to cover the walls with either a bright 
erimson or warm shade of terra-cotta burlaps. 
If the burlaps seems too expensive, cartridge-pa- 
per may be used. Why not build a closet over 
the sink? You would by this means make it a 
decided ornament to the room. It would, of 
course, have to be painted to correspond with the 
wood-work of the room. but you could give it an 
air of ornament by adding brass knobs or some 
inexpensive wrought-iron door -handles. You 
would, I am sure, like this better than to curtain 
the corner. Enamel the sink, and paper the 
wall over it with some well-glazed paper having 
a tile pattern. In this way when the door of 
the closet is open the effect will be very attrac- 
tive. For my part, I should like this much 
better than a marble basin. I hope you will 
agree with me. 
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PIANOLA IN USB WITH UPRIGHT PIANO 


HE AMOUNT of practice neces- 
sarily required to become a finished, 
artistic pianist is discouraging. 

Before Paderewski could attain 
the high position which he occu- 
pies to-day in the musical world, 

and accomplish what now comes to him with 
ease, he was obliged to toil unceasingly day after 
day in practice. He is said to have spent six to 
eight hours out of every twenty-four at the piano. 
Even assured success is not sufficient incentive 
to tempt many to incur this drudgery. 

Practice gives digital dexterity alone. It 
makes capable and obedient machines of the 
fingers. The artistic and esthetic is a matter 
of taste or temperament. Lacking this tem- 
perament, it is impossible to become a great 
musician, although one may learn to play 
acceptably. 

With the soul full of music,a means of ex- 
pressing tt is still essential. 

The Pianola supplies this means at once. 
The player can give his whole attention to the 
development of the artistic, and thereby cu/ti- 
vate a musical taste. 

The Pianola is a substitute for the human 
fingers. The brain remains unfettered and is 
still the controlling influence. 

To make the Pianola’s felt-covered fingers 
strike the right notes no practice is necessary,no 
composition is too difficult, and the repertory is un- 
limited. Octaves are sounded with ease,and the 
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rapid trills with a quickness envied even by the 
musician with the best-trained fingers in the world. 

The Pianola saves labor and it saves time. 
This is its mission. 

it enables those who have not had the time 
to devote to musical training to play the piano. 

It increases the repeitory of the most 
efficient. Even Pacderewski’s repertory must 
of necessity be limited, and it is a significant 
fact that he has a Pianola both in his Paris and 
his Switzerland residences. 

The Pianola makes accessible the great 
masterpieces of the famous composers and 
enables every one to become familiar with the 
best music. It is therefore a developer of musi- 
cal taste unparalleled in the history of music. 

Paderewski says: “‘Zvery one who wishes to hear 
absolutely faultless. free of any-kind of nervousness, piano- 
playing should buy a Pianola, It is perfection.” 

Pianola, $250. 

Aeolians, $75 to $750. 

Aeolian Orchestrelles, $1,000 to $2,500. 

The popularity of the Pianola is pronounced. It is not 
a matter of opinion. It is a fact, and there must be a 
reason forit. The suggestion that yeu send for our liter- 
ature that you may bet.er understand what the Pianola 
is and what it will do, +s certainly in your own interest. 
Write for Special Pan-American catalogue 


The Aeolian Company 


New York, 18 West Twenty-third Street 
Brooklyn, 500 Fulton St.; Cincinnati, 124 E. Fourth St; 
Buffalo, H. Tracy Balcom, 694 Main St.; Chicago, Lyon 
& Healy, Wabash Ave. and Adams St.; Boston, The M. 
Steinert & Sons Co., 162 Boylston St.; Philadelphia, 

C. J. Heppe & Son, 1117 C hestnut St. 
(Fleming & Carnrick Press, New York) 
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Tne Bazar, in its compact monthly form, fully justifies its brilliant management.—Dispatch, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 


Harrer’s BAZAR, in its monthly form, justifies the wisdom of its editor in making the change.— 
New Era, Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Must be seen and read to be fully appreciated —American, Waterbury, Connecticut. 


The valuable monthly edition of the special number of Harper’s Bazar is a periodical which if 
once seen must impress itself as one which few can afford to do without.—Salt Lake News. 


Harper's BAZAR makes a very complete and satisfactory monthly magazine. A fine “ Home 
Magazine” in every acceptation of the term.—i/awkeye, Burlinyton, Ia. 


The July number of Harper's Bazar is full of interesting matter from beginning to end. 
The convent story in this number, by Elizabeth G. Jordan, “St. Ernesta and the Imp,” is 
even better than its predecessors, and shows that the austere life and habit of a nun do not 
bring forgetfulmess of youthful eseapades before the entrance on the novitiate. The writer is 
evidently thoroughly familiar with the details of convent school life and her stories have pre- 
sented it in a very realistic and attractive light—-American, Waterbury, Conn. 


I have at irregular intervals been a subscriber of Harper’s Bazar, and I want to assure you 
that at no time has it afforded me such satisfaction, pleasure, and profit as at present. Each 
month I anxiously await its arrival that I may peruse the contents of its interesting columns.— 
Urs. A. P. D., Vevay, Indiana. 


May | tell you how very satisfactory your patterns are in every way? The Cut Paper Pattern 
Department is quite equal to the other departments of the Bazar, which is the highest praise I 
ean offer it—Mrs. W. N. H., Wilmington, North Carolina. 


I should like to thank you very much for the kind consideration you have shown me in answering 
my troublesome questions in your correspondence columns. You seem to take a personal interest 
in all your correspondents. I for one have learned much from these columns, and I am an enthu- 
siastic reader of everything in the Bazar. I like it still better as a monthly magazine.—F. R. B., 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


[ have been a regular subscriber to the Bazar for thirty years—all my married life—and have 
brought up a family on Bazar recipes, and dressed them by Bazar patterns. I do not feel I can 
keep house without it—M¥rs. M. E. P., Boston, Wass. 


I trust you will find several permanent subscribers amongst those whose names I sent you. I 
think [ can promise you four in the future when my girls grow up! The Baza2z is handsomer 
than ever this year, and so far from stowing back numbers away tidily, I am always hunting 
through them for advice on many subjects. I find the pattern supplement such a treasure, 
not upon the principle of “ more for the money,” as I would pay for it were it extra; but that the 
distance makes the difference between a pattern in your hand and one for which you must wait at 
least four months.—Mrs. M. R., Labasa, Fiji. 


The Bazar is perfection up to date, and the supplement is a great help to mothers, especially 
as it contains so many smal! patterns for children’s clothes.--Mrs. J. A. D., La Grange, Illinois. 


I feel that I can be called an old “ friend,” as I have never known what it is to be without the 
Bazar. My mother has taken it sinee the first number published, and prizes it very highly —Mrs. 
Ww. 8., West Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


The fashion articles in the current number of Harprr’s Bazar will be especially attractive to 
the ladies, and there are other contributions which will be read with interest and profit. In ad- 
dition there is the usual quantity of literary miscellany and numerous illustrations, while the de- 
partments are very entertaining.—Patriot, Montpelier, Vt ‘ 
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a 
We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


New Fall Suits 
and Jackets. 


This is to be a 















season of new 
fashions, and all of 
the novelties are 
shown in our new 
Fall and Winter 
Catalogue, which is 
now ready. Our 
prices this season are 
lower than ever be- 
fore. We keep no 
ready-made stock, 
but make every gar- 
ment to order; if 
what you get from us 
does not please you, 
send it back and we 
will refund your 
money. Our aim is 
your satisfaction. 
Here are a few 
of the things 
illustrated in our 
Catalogue for 
the coming 
season : 


New Cloth Gowns, - - $8 up 


Lined Ccngnees, in smart new styles and 
materials—all goods sponged and shrunk. 


Jaunty Cloth Costumes, - $15 up 


Lined throughout with fine quality taffeta silk. 


Suits of Wide Welt Corduroy, $20 up 


The latest material—with the soft lustre of 
silk velvet, and of splendid wearing qualities 
either plain or trimmed with braid or lace. 


Separate Skirts, - - - $4 up 


‘ull length, jaunty in cut and perfect in finish. 


Rainy Day and Golf Suits and Skirts 


of either plaid back or plain materials. 


Suits, $8 up. Skirts, $5 up 
Long Outer Jackets, - - $10 up 


This year’s novelty, in every approved 
style, shape and color. 


Jaunty Short Jackets, - $7 up 


In new Winter fabrics. 


We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 

The Catalogue and a full line of the newest samples for 
both suits and cloaks are now seady, and will be sent free 
on request. Be sure to mention whether you wish sam- 
ples for suits or for cloaks, so that we will be able to send 
you a full line of exactly what you desire. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 
& 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 











| BOOKS AND WRITERS 


In these days of psychological investigation 
the intelligent reading public will feel a special 
interest in Professor Hugo Munsterberg’s Psy- 
chology and Life. The author is professor of psy- 
chology in Harvard University, and his book is 
| made up of the essays he has contributed to 
| leading periodicals, or read before educated bod- 
| ies. Professor Munsterberg shares with other 
scientists an intolerance of what he considers 
fruitléss discussion. He is prone to submit his 
own conclusions as the readers’ premises. But 
few will find fault with this, for his vigorous 
handling of subjects and his sane conclusions are 
needed in these days of hysteria and so-called 
, psychical phenomena. His views of spiritualism, 

mysticism, and other twentieth-century fads are 
| tersely set forth in one frank sentence. They 
filled him, he says. “ with a deep westhetical and 
ethical disgust which flattened finally into the 
feeling that there was about me an endless desert 
of absolute stupidity.” We have all had this 
feeling, and most of us will be grateful to Mun- 
sterberg for expressing it so well. 


Most useful as a ready book of reference is 


| Caroline Benedict Burrell’s @Gala-day Luncheons, 


‘ recently published by Dodd, Mead, & Co. Sug- 
gestions are given for luncheons for all occa- 
sions, several for each month in the year. The 
book goes into all details of decoration and 
| menu, and gives many dainty practical recipes 
and descriptions of “ how to do things” in con- 
nection with entertaining. The arrangement of 
ribbons, flowers, and accessories is most tasteful 
and original for many of the luncheons. The 
chapters appeared originally in the Bazar each 
month during one year, and are now collected in 
book form for the first time. 

Some delightful ideas may be gleaned from a 
first reading of the book, with its recipes and 
menu for all seasons and all occasions. And 
when that awful moment arrives wherein one 
must decide just what to offer to one’s guests, and 
which will be the most effective form in which to 
offer it, a reference to Gala-day Luncheons will 
settle the problem. 


In Harper's Macazine for September the 
weary traveller on boat or train will find mental 
food and solace to his taste in fiction, whatever 
that taste may be. No appetite can be so sur- 
feited that it will not relish such dainties as are 
offered here from the pens of Thomas Bailey Al- 
drich, Chester Bailey Fernald, Onoto Watanna, 
Edward S. Martin, A. F. Redbranche, and Eliza- 
beth G. Jordan. These six bits of charming fic- 
tion comprise the widest of subjects, and each is 
satisfying to a degree. In China, Japan, Can- 
, ada, and plain New England, New York city, and 
| a quiet convent are the scenes laid, and as wide- 
ly separated are the types of persons about whom 
the authors have chosen to write. The illustra- 
| tions, too, are an added charm. The beginning of 
| Mrs. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward’s story, “ His 


| Wife,” which will be published in three instal- 


| ments, is to be found in this number. The draw- 
ings for it, by Albert E. Sterner, are in that 
clever artist’s best style. Arthur Symons con- 
| tributes an interesting paper on “ Prague.” 
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A QUARTER OF A 


ILLION DOLLARS 


PREMIUMS us TUTE FREE 
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WE TRUST YOU 
WITH THE GOODS 


Send nomoney. We are 



























































OUR 
| CHOICE repared to distribute a CHANCE 600DS 
| of these Besster of a Million Dol- 
i and 150 lars in valuable premiums OF THE SELL 
other withinthenextsix months CENTURY THEMSELVES | 
ae in ordertoplace our goods We have one ot the largest factories in this | 
| a before the people. All we country devoted exclusively to manufacturing | 


ask is that you help usin- 
troduce our goods among 
your friends. You can 
write to us in all confi- 
dence. 


Soaps, Perfumes, Toilet Articles, Flavoring Ex- 
tracts, etc., sold direct to consumer, We want 
to please you and your friends. Order of us what- 
ever you want and we will send them promptly 
without your sending us money. If you don’t like 
goods, return them at our expense. These are 
you need—your friends need, every- 

body needs every day in the year. 
Why not order a month’s or a 
year’s supply and furnish 

home 


FREE 


*JOYSHIGNG—"peey 3? $3035 Aq opeu s9JO JePeds $14} JO OBERULAPE 9yB} 0} JoOpvos 





Showing 150 Beautiful Premiums Mailed Free. Write For It. 


longing for or get 

Every your next sea- 
. : son's (hrist- 

seaniom mas Giits, 
We Offer Is LeveL 
of the Finest oy 
Quality 

We handle no cheap, flimsy, 
inferior goods. We have explored the 
marts of the world for the finest, most 
artistic, most beautiful articles. Thousands of . Hamilton, Til, 
homes are being furnished without expense. You CrorTs & REED: 


give a little of your time, we pay the bills. We are 
to give away A QUARTER OF A MILLION DOL. 
LARS’ worth of artistic Furniture and other beau- 
tiful and valuable articles, Write us, giving name 
and address, specifying article you would like. 
Don't wait! others will step in ahead of you. 
WE GIVE AWAY: 2 Bottles 
of Perfamery (any odor) 


Gentlemen :— Goods and 
premiam arrived all rights 
am very much pleased with 
my Silverware and people 
are all pleased with the 
gords. Very truly. 

Mrs. SADIE HlOWRs, 
Red Hook, N. Y, 































We can furnish 










































thousands of or 2 Bexes of Toilet CrorTs & REED: 

other testi- Seap to every one This is the third premium neem oem 4 

monials who accepts I have received—a Couch, i Ci 

from every our offer. Plush Cape, and the Gem free 
State in Desk—and am very much 

the pleased with all. 

Union, 


Mrs. B R. HORTON, 


BE 
PROMPT. 
DON’T DELAY. 
SEND YOUR NAME 
AND ADDRESS 


WE 
MANU- 
FACTURE EVERY 
ARTICLE ON OUR 

; PRICE LIST 

We have an extensivefactory devoted entire- 

ly to the manufacture of our Soaps, Toilet 

Anti les, Perfumes, Flavoring F xtracts, etc. 

| We use the finest and best material. Our 

goods are better and cost less than the same 


goods can be purchased for at regular stores, 
and you get premiums besides. 


Our Handsome Illustrated Catalogue 


and we will forward our handsoniely illus- 
trated catalogue of premiums, also price list. 
Select what goods you think you can sell— 
no money required. A few hours’ effort and 
the premium fs yours 


: refer to the First Nat'l 
Bank of ‘hicago, any Ex- 
press Co. in Chicayo, or you 

in look us up in Dun’s or 
Bradstreet’s, Write now before you miss the opportunity. 


CROFTS @ REED, 3852 to 860 AUSTIN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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oe CAM E RAS THe WORLD OVER 





The PONY PREMO No. 6 is the 





finest and most complete camera ever pro- 
duced. It has an exceedingly long draw, 
and is supplied with our highest grade 
lenses of 3 foci, representing 3 distinct 
lenses, enabling the operator to photo- 
| / graph objects at a distance or at very 
close range with perfect results. It is 
the ideal instrument for tourists or those 
contemplating a vacation, making the 
outing much more enjoyable. 
Alll dealers sell them. Send for new Art Catalogue to Dept. N. 
Rochester Optical & Camera Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Plate Cameras in the World 


RFE CTION and 
‘CITY Combined 






LONG FOCUS 
Series VI. 


“It’s a Korona” 


| NO OTHER “JUST AS- GooD oe 


The best mechanical design, and materials 
showing the finest finish and workmanship. 


LENS—Clear, clean, accurate definition. 


Compact for convenience and rigid when | 
ready for the shot. 

FINDERS —So brilliant that the image is as | 
clear as the human eye, 


Any one who loves pictures can easily acquire 
the skill to make beautiful, clear photographs. 


Our 1901 Catalogue had for the asking. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO. 
ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


Curcaco OFrrice: Mention — 
28 Jackson BouLevarRp. this magazine 





| 
| 
ma ” 


BOX—Light tocarry. Tight to keep out light. | | 
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SEPTEMBER IN 





THE ADIRONDACK 
MOUNTAINS. 








Those who have not spent a 
September in the Adirondacks have 
no idea how beautiful they are in 
that month which forces most fami- 
lies with children back into the 
city at just the time when nature 
affords so much to those who can 
stay in the country and enjoy it. 

Try it once and you will never 
regret it. 


A book or folder descriptive of the Adirondack 
Mountains will be sent free, postpaid, to any 
address on receipt of a postage- stamp, by Geerge 
H. Daniels, General eanemeer Agent, Grand 
Central Station, New York. 
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’ Plays any kind of music— Classic, Sacred, Dance or ° 
Popular ngs, with all the touch and technique of a ‘ 
, Virtuoso, 
- Any One Can Play the Angelus. 
Musical Training Not Necessary. 
Thousands of persons who never expected to enjoy the 
pleasure of playing the piano are now enabled to play 
any favorite selection from the world of music. 
Send for our New Illustrated Booklet, S. 
WILCOX @ WHITE Co., 


. MANUFACTURERS, 
| MERIDEN, CONN. _ 164 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 














The Music of our Churches 


would be greatly improved if more 
organists and singers knew the 
methods of the 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY | 
OF MUSIC 
We will send to any one inter- 
ested an illustrated catalogue and 


all particulars relating to our School 
of Music and Elocution. 


George W. Chadwick, Mus. Direc. 


Address all correspondence to 





A Weber Piano costs you a little more than 
most others, but the extra cost will be the 
best part of your investment. It is the 
FRARE W. HALE, Gen. Man.. Boston, Mase, tone of a piano that gives it value and 

eens settles its grade as a musical instrument. 
Everything about a Piano, from its scale to 
its case, if properly constructed, has a part 


























“If I live five years, then—’ in the making of this tonal quality, It is 
. +s - because each big and little part of a Weber 
Everybody has these visions and is Piano is absolutely faultless, and because 


: t of the scientific accuracy of its scale, that 
the better for them, tho’ never the WEBER TONE is unequaled It 
isn’t merely mechanical skill that secures 
realized. Fond desires become a this result; it’s something akin to genius. 


fact by having a policy in the 
; s WEBER WAREROOMS: 





PENN MUTUAL LI FE, 108 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
id : : 266 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
g21-3-5 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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Cuited States Mortgage & Crust Company 
The Mutual Life Building, 59 Cedar Street, New York City 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS, $2,500,000 
issues Letters of Credit Payable the Worid Over 


Pays Interest on Accounts Subject to Check 
Acts as Agent for Corporations and Individuals in 











the Management of Financial Affairs 





GEORGE W. YOUNG, - - - - President 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


DuMONT CLARKE CHARLES R. HENDEKSON LUTHER KOUNTZE James TIMPSON 


Cuaries D. Dickey Gustav E. Kisser RicHArRD A. McCurpy GerorGE W. Younc 
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tapy. if REE, 


ON RECEIPT OF HER ADDRESS 





THIS DOILIE, of finest linen, stamped with the most exquisite designs ever shown in this 


country, ready to work, with full instructions and pattern in colors, showing 
the exact effect of every thread, so that the most unpractised can work it perfectly. Our system is a new one, 
and the only perfectly easy and simple plan yet devised. It makes it impossible for even a child to err in 
doing the work. 

Some of these designs of ours on this linen are alone sold in stores for as high as $2.50 each. Catalogue 
of 34 designs sent free. Attached to above most unusual offer (delivery and all being free) we make but one 
fair condition, viz.:—that you promise to ask for and accept from your dealer only Richardson’s Silks when 
you work out the designs, “ Address Dept. A. 


THE RICHARDSON SILK CO., 180 to 184 Adams Street, Chicago 


NOTE.—The Richardson’s Silks, in competition with all the world, were awarded the Grand Prize 
at the Paris Exposition, together with three Special Gold Medals for Embroidery Silks and other 
items in this line. Therefore, it is not alone over other American silks that we claim superiority. 
Richardson’s Silks have won the right to be recognized as better than any other silks in the world. 
Americans everywhere give us due credit for this international achievement. 


Free to Mothers| 
“4 : Send us the name of a 
: mt Y dealer who does not keep 
J) f \ 2 - PT} M 2 
A IN AN Waist 


and the number of chil 

dren you buy waists for, 
and we will send you free 
one of our best grade “M”’ 
waists if you enclose 6c. 
postage. Give age of 
child. Save _ children’s 
health and figures by 
The tapes are sewed firmly on the knit- | suspending clothes from 
~ a4 — and —y the hay —— the shoulders—the “M” 
the shoulders. Extra wide and extra Tata " " 

strong tapes to pin hose supporters on. hada, Aap hen and never 


MINNEAPOLIS KNITTING WORKS | 
681 Bryant Avenue N, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. ' 


It’s Silky and doesn’t Wear the Shoes,— 


NEW CENTURY BRUSH BINDING.—Ask for it. 
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“Best Crom Mice” 
CLOTH FOR 
LADIES’ SUITS 


Buy Direct from the Mill 


SAVE 4o PER CENT. 
ON THE COST 


Broadcloths, Venetians, 
Serges, Cheviots, etc., 
of the Finest Quality for 


Outing, Golf, and Tailor-Made Suits 
SAMPLES FREE BY MAIL 


idéress SIMSON WOOLEN 
& WORSTED MILL 
Dept. P, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR CUT | 
TISSUE- PAPER PATTERNS 


Purchasers patterns are especially 
cautioned to be sure Po mention size of patters 
required in ordering by mail. 

For women’s and little girls’ garments patterns are is- 

sued in sizes 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inch bust measure for 

women, and in ‘four, Six, eig ht, and ten year old sizes 
for +~ girls. yoy Ae limited number of patterns of 
each design will be issued. ‘Ihe cost of these patterns 
will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s 

patterns (or 25 cents each for waist and skirt), and 35 

cents per costume for little giris’ patterns; separute 

sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, when in stock, 
except where otherwise specified. Children’s collar 
and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. 

‘The following list partially represents the available 

designs : 

389. Cee Undergarment. [ilustrated in 

| Harper's Bazar No. 4, vol 35- Price, 25 cents. 

388. Flannel or Silk Waist. [)lustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 4, Vol. 35. Price, 25 cents. 

387. Young Woman's Summer Costume. I!lus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No.3, Vol. 35. Price, 
50 cents. 

386. Child’ s Organdie Frock. Illustrated in //ar- 
per's Bazar No. 3, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 

385. Matron’s House Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 2, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 

384. Child’s Linen Frock. [Illustrated in Harper's 
Bazar No. 2, Vol. 35. Price, 35 cents. 

383. Woman’s Outing Costume. Illustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cts. 

382. Woman's Parisian Negligee. [Illustrated in 

Harper's Bazar No. 17, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cts. 

381. Child's New Russian Blouse Frock. Iilus- 
trated in Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. 
Price, 35 cents. 

380. Child’s Fancy Pique Frock: Illustrated in $ 
Harper's Bazar No. 16, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cts. 

379. Chemise-Nightdress (Women’s). | |lustrated 
in Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 30cts. 

378. Commencement Gown. Illustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 15, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

377. Woman’s Bathing Costume. [!lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (com- 
plete form only), 50 cents. 

376. Child’s Bathing Costume. I\lustrated in //ur- 
per’s Basar No. 13, Vol. 34. Price (complete 
form only), 35 cents. 

375- Under-bodice, for Shirt Waists. I!\ustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 


374- Guimpe Frock (Girl's). Mlustrated in //arfer's 
Bazar No. 12, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents 


373. Woman's Linen Costume. I! !ustrated in ar- 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

372. Child’s Gingham Frock. Illustrated in Har- ' 
per’s Bazar No. 11, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents. | 

371. Chambray Gown for Women. _[/lustrated in 
Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents. 

370. Child's Sailor Costume. !)lustrated in Har- 
per’s Bazar No. 10, Vol. 34. Price, 35 cents 


369. Tucked Shirt Waist (Women). I!lustrated in ( 

















SPOOL SILK 


Corticelli Silk is made honestly — twisted 
evenly, dyed scientifically, spooled carefully, 
measured accurately (always full length), and 
sews smoothly for hand or machine use, as 
you will find by a trial, 

















Harper's Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 25 cents. 


368. Young Matron’s Gown. IIlustrated in //arfer’s 
Bazar No. 8, Vol. 34. Price, 50 cents 
N. B.—A special pattern may be obtained of any costume Hins- 


trated in HARPER'S BAZAR at $4 per costume for women, 
or $2 50 per costume for children. 


Complete Catalogue sent upon application. 


Money must accompany order, together with size 
desired and address of sender clearly written. 


Cut Paper Patterns in this Number: Nos. 390 
and 391, on pages 494 and 495. 


} || HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers 


Corticelli oa Bs, 16 Sonetaek B.,Plenenes, Bess. Franklin Square, N. Y. City 


SPOOL SILK 


. 

When you ask for Corticelli some dealers 
will try to sell you a cheap silk on which they 
make-a larger profit. Go to another store 
every time. As Corticelli costs you no more 
than cheap silk, why not get the best ? 
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| sz “The best made, best fitting, moet comfort- i 
i able, durable and satisfactory underwear 
at popular prices that modern smachinery 
and skilled labor can produce. 


The Munsing Underwear 


gives a maximum of comfort 
| at a minimum of expense. 





It combines perfection of fit and finish 
with reasonableness of price. There 
is no other high grade underwear so 
inexpensive and there is sad other low 
priced underwear so good 


Ladies’ Union Suits, 

at from $1.00 to $3. 50 
Men’s Union Suits, 

at from $1.50 to $5.00 
Children’s Union Suits, 
at from 75c to $2.00 
Ladies’ and Misses’ Vests 


and Pants at correspond- 
ingly low prices. 


A Doll’s Undershirt 
will be sent FREE 
to every mother who 
names four other mothers 
and the number of 
children each buys un- 
derwear for. 


For complete information 
as to s sizes, fabrics 
ws ad prices address, 

Knitting 
Ly Lyndale Ave. North, 4 




















Minneapolis, Minn. 

















When Baby Frets 
As Babies Will 


and worries himself and mamma by :m- 
sisting upon being held he welcomes the 
rest, amusement, and variety found in 


et Glascock’s Combined 
Hea) BABY JUMPER 








SA Rocking Chair 


You can easily move it from room to 
room, or any place desired, saving your- 
self the trouble of holding and entertain- 
ing his majesty, giving you time for 
other duties and at the same time assur 
ing your baby health and comfort. 

Itis at once a baby jumper, cradle, bed, 
rocking chair, an high chair. 





The 


ONEITA 


PAT. APR. 251" 1893. 






jot a mere toy, nor is it out- 
grown for years. 
Physicians Endorse It. 
Buy one now of your dealer, or 
order direct from the makers, who 
send a picture book telling all 
about it, free. 


GLASCOCK BROS. 
MFG. CO., 
Box 84, Munete, Ind. 





| ELASTIC RIBBED 


UNION SUITS 


cover the entire body like an additional skin. Fitting 
like a glove, but softly and without pressure. Neo but- 
| tons down the front. Made for men, women, and 
| young people. Most convenient to put on, being entered 


| 

| 

| at the top and drawn on like trousers. With no other 
EUROPEAN | RAVEL | \ kind of underwear can ladies obtain such perfect fit 

















for dresses or wear comfortably so small a corset. 
MISS WELDON will take six young ladies abroad. Re- Made in great variety of fabrics and weights. 
stricted; highest references. Address for prospectus of the trip 


SOLD BY BEST DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
MISS WELDON,“The Moorings,” Howard, Pa. 
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STERN BROTHERS 


direct attention to their 
exceptionally large assort- 
ments of their celebrated 


Fastidious 
Men 




















shies CLASSIQUE CORSETS 
insist upon | including a number of 
baving new models in a variety 
- of materials for summer 
the Seiad wear,such as Tulle, Linen, 
made of | Plain and Broche Batiste. 
z . WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET 
Pride of the West NEW YORK 


For sale by leading jobbers and 


retailers and men’s furnisbers. The ordinary safety pin after little 


use, looks like this— 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application. 


TREAT & CONVERSE, “fiers, deen 
79 and 81 Worth Street, New York 
COHHSHSSSTOSE OSES SEES ESSE OEE 


SHSSSSKSSKSSSHHKSSSHSKKSSSSSSSSSSSKSSSKSS SH SSLKSSSSSKSSHHKHHRKS KH HS SH HHH HH 
AE AE ae ae she he ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ah ae ate ae ae ae ae she eae ate ae ae ade she ae ae ae she ae ae ate ae ae ade ate ae ae ae ate ae ae ae ate ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae ae 


a 


Goonbon Chocolates 


| 





mS TRONGHOLD 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| SAFETY PIN 





has the point locked in the shield. It 





: ill neither bend, unfaste " 
suitable for PRESENTS. out. ‘Its life, usefulness and safety 
CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL OR EXPRESS. 0 ee ee 








+ COCOA s CHOCO Gnd weil Jurmah aampieof @ perfect safety pin 
UNEXCELLED ! acme SLATER, | OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
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The Value 
of Reputation. 


A reputation based on half a cen- 
tury’s experience, dealing directly 
with the women of the family all 
over the world, is unique, and stimu- 
lates a worthy pride. Tue. Sincer 
MANUFACTURING ComPANY aims to 
maintain its well-earned reputation 
for fair dealing during all time. It 
is permanent, its salesrooms are in 
every city of the world, and parts 
and supplies for its machines can 
always be easily obtained. 


Sold on instalments. 
Old Machines taken in exchange. 


The Singer Manufacturing Co., 


Liberal Discount for Cash. ** Sewing-Machine Makers for the World.’ 











Ramona and Athena 
Sugar Wafers 








Inviting Delicacies 


or 
Dainty Desserts. 
Ramona, chocolate; Athena, lemon flavoring. 





NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 








“RESTS THE BACK LIKE A GOOD SPRING MATTRESS.” 
Says Mr. J. L. White, Bloomington, Ill. : Having thoroughly tested your Fit-the-Back Chair, am satisfied it fills all necessary indications for 


giving perfect rest to the muscles of the back. Muscular action is contraction, and a muscle evenly supported and at ease will not contract; hence 
your chair rests the back as effectually as a good spring mattress.” 


v les for Home, Office, Hotel, School, etc. Write for h 
Richards Fit-the- Back Chairs x Comfort in Sitting,” prices, etc. RICHARDS CHAIR CO., 178 La Salle we. Chtenges 
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. a | . ‘ 
Where there's Suds there's Soap XB 
Ssudstheres 50ap eS 

in “Table Talk,” 
Says regarding 
Washing Pow- 
ders: “Many 
housekeepers ob- 
ject to these ‘quiet 
workers’ on the 
plea that they rot 
the clothing. This 
is, of course, not 
true, unless you 
purchase cheap 
powders, and even 
then I doubt ifthe 
everlasting rub- 
bing, which one 
can hear to the 
very top of the 
house, does not do 
by far greater 
injury.” 


Pearline Saves 
the Fe bric. 














| A Book for Every Housekeeper — 





LABLACHE COLD DISHES 


aba FOR 
Made only from the purest ingredients, 


Absolutely Harmless HOT WEATHER 
by 








The only face powder that is suit- 
able for all complexions. 


Made in Flesh, Cream, YSAGUIRRE and LA MARCA 


Pink, and White ~3 : 
Used alike by blondes and x No domestic problem presents more 


brunettes. Absolutely in- ia . difficulties than the providing of 
dispensable to the well- S> = : a variety of cold dishes for 
qomed woman. For wer SREGMM| the table. Cold Dishes 
face powder. for Hot Weather” will 

be a boon to every 


50 cents 
housekeeper. 


at all druggists, or by 


mail, y 7 , = 
BEN. LEVY @ CO. ae 16mo, Cloth, Price, $1.00 


125 Kingston St., 
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BEST and Raet 33¢. 











ECON The Gentlewoman’s Perfume 
COFFEE ots Own TRADE 
uires Only TWO- 
THIRDS’ ‘uscel Quantity, | SUPREME VIOLET 
ee packed in 1-Ib.trade-mark red bags. 
HE tessence of freshly picked Russian violets. A 
Good Coffees, 12 and 15c. | T wag me * in fragrance a — of flowers. $1.00 
©OOOK BOOK FEEE to al! purchasers. per oz. of druggists (only) or by mail. A dainty sample for 6 
For special terms address (Basar) cents to cover postage and packing. Mention this Magazine. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., THE STEARNS EXTRACT CO., - Detroit, Mich. 
gt & 33 Vesey St., N.Y P. O. Box 285. 
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hold Necd 
THE “SMITH & EGGE” AUTOMATIC 


HAND SEWING MACHINE 


isa perfect sewer. Usefulness and stability guar- 
anteed. Equipped with automatic tension, stitch 
and feed regulator, ete. Works with cotton or silk 
thread. Is invaluable to ladies at home, traveling, 
or boarding. Light. compact and durable. 

Buy of your dealer. If he cannot suppl 
you, remit $2.00 to us by registered letter, 
or express order, and we will deliver a machine to 
any post or express office in the United states. 


BARNETT BROS., Sele Agents, 








Pure rubber rolls make HORSESHOE 


BRAND WRINGERS last longer and 
wring more evenly and drier t any 
other brand. They save the clothes 
and buttons. Every roll and wringer 
bears our name and guarantee. 

The Patent Improved Guide Board 
does away with hand spreading. 


Mirth-provoking novelty, “ It's All in the Rubber,” 
free on postal request. Address Dept. 5, , 


The American Wringer Co., 99 Chambers Street, N. Y. 











DEFENDER MF6.COS. 


4. 








THE PRODUCTS OF 


THE DEFENDER MFG. CO. 


SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES | 
LADIES’ MUSLIN UNDERWEAR 








Defender Mfg. Co. Sheets and Pillow Cases 


The Principal Brands are DEFENDER, 
PALMA, SELKIRK, NORWOOD ~ « 


Fancy styles made from Palma Mills Sheeting are 
the vogue. Made in all sizes and in gress variety of 
styles. Plain, Hem, Hemstitch, Spokestitch, Zigzag, 
Mexican Drawn and 
broidery and Nov- 
elty Braid inser- 
tion. 

Put up in sets, 
one sheet and two 
pillow cases, or in 
packages contain- 
ing six sheets and 
twelve illow ; 
cases. ces per j 
set are from $2.00 
to $6.00. 


Defender Mig. Co. 
Ladics’ Muslin 
Underwear. 


Dainty Perfect 

Undergarments, 
inciuding NIGHT 
Gowns, UNDER 
SKIRTS, LONG 
SKIRTS, DRAWERS, i 
CORSET COVERS, 
CHEMISES. All with trimmings as you wish them. 
Ever arment ey tre trade-mark of 
DEFE ER MFG. CO. is perfect in style, fit and 
finish, and is made of reliable materials. 


other fancy stitches. Also em- 





THE NAME DEFENDER MFG. CO. ON 
SHEETS AND PILLOW CASES OR MUSLIN 
UNDER W EAR is a guarantee of excellence. Every article 
is made and finished in our factory, and is absolutely perfect anc 
free from disease germs. No Sweat Shep work. Ask for and insist 
on having the Products of The DEFENDER MF6&. CO. 

Ask your dealer for booklet, or write to DEFENDER 
FG. CO., New York 
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to any 
Occasion 
Thin, crisp, delicate 
biscuit that give 
to a simple meal 
the tone of elegance. 





NATIONAL 
BISCUIT COMPANY. 








Practical Cooking and 


Dinner Giving 
By MARY F. HENDERSON 


A volume containing practical instructions in cooking, in the combination and serving 
of dishes, and in the fashionable modes of entertaining at breakfast, lunch, and dinner. 


In Water-proof Cober, $1 50 


The Expert Waitress 
By ANNE FRANCES SPRINGSTEED 


This little volume gives admirably clear and explicit instructions as to the whole duty 
of the waitress, and will be found of inestimable value in the training of servants. 


16mo, Cloth, $1 00 





A New and Revised Illustrated Edition of 


Manners and Social Usages 
By Mrs. JOHN SHERWOOD 


No book of etiquette ever attained so great a popularity as ‘* Manners and Social 
Usages.” It is a recognized authority. The revised edition has been in part rewritten, 
and contains several entirely new chapters on subjects of current importance. 


Illustrated, $1 25 














HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. 
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RUBIfOA 


Too, if you want lovely teeth that 
never ache or look bad. 

“ Oh, no! You don’t have to learn 
to use it. You'll just love to. It 
makes your mouth so sweet and 
clean, and leaves such a nice taste.” 

“Yes, all our family use it, and 
Mamma says she has used it for 
years and knows it’s the best — you 
could not get her to take anything 
else.” 


Rupifoam 


25c. A BOTTLE. 
Sampte V1At for a two-cent stamp. 
E. W. Hoyt & Co., Lower, Mass. 















“You ought to use 




























BORATED 
Brita, 


Delightful After Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 
A positive relief for PRICKLY HEAT, CHAFING and 
SUNBURN, and all afflictions of theskin, Removesall 
odor of perspiration. Get MENNEN’S (the original), 
alittle higher in price, perhaps, than worthless substi- 
tutes, but there is a reason for it. 
Sold every where, or mailed for 9% cents. (Sample free.) 
GERHARD MENNEN ©O., Newark, N. J. 

















to pay in the way of di- 
gestive disorders when 
biscuits, cakes, and pas- 
try are made with 


B. T. Babbitt’s 


BEST 
Baking Powder 


It is absolutely pure and 
unsurpassed in quality. 





Made by B. T. Babbitt, New York. 


Sold by grocers everywhere. 
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Great Novel 


THE 
RIGHT OF WAY 


‘7 RIGHT OF WAY” is unquestionably the 
greatest work of the author of “The Seats of 
the Mighty” and “ The Battle of the Strong.” 

It is a brilliant character study, a story of tremendous 

dramatic power, a love story, and a tale of curious psy- 

chological interest. Geeta ek oR e , 

During its appearance as a serial in HARPER’S MAGA- 

ZINE it has met with the most enthusiastic reception. . . 


ILLUSTRATED WITH 16 DRAWINGS 
BY A. I, KELLER. % PRICE, $1.50 


























HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 











One word — 





MacBETH — stands 


for 
in 


good 


chimneys. 


My name on every one, 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you the 
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everything 


amp 


Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to tell you | 



























(burnedin theename) ARE SAFE: 
others may claim Safety or Purity, we 
alone Substantiate it with Chemists’ 


Certificates. 
Note the blue label used by us (and fully sus- 
tained by recent U.S. Circuit Court decision )to 
or oy any ae Nickel- 
either ARSENIC, Nic, LEADS: ANTIMONY. 


Booklet showing facsimile of our label, etc., free to any address. 


























































what number to get for your lamp. LALANCE & GROSIBAN MPG. CO. 
“ NEW YORK CHICAGO 
} MACBETH, Pittsburgh. 
tis | aahiasnneeninel 
D H : B k Crack At Wholesale 
| or 
r. Hayes’ Book] |-=. Prices! 
Save 
“ 9” Car If your dealer does not 
Hygienic Hints for Asthma | Wa bandic MONARCH MALLEA- 
Fuel. Fn Pang ee cinema 
will tell you how to care for yourself Ea yon Oe wohen ae 
and point out the way to be cured to a veliehe a 
40c miles. 
stay cured. OF SENT FREE— Hand. 
SENT FREE. sale prices and full parties: 
Ask also for CURRENT ComMENTS, No 34 MALLEABLE IRON RANGE 
co., 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 121 Lake St., 

See article in THE WORLD's WoRK Magazine for August. $ | , arog nti om 

Nickelplsted A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY 
’ 


Bending over the 
old blacking box 
done away with. 





The 





Dandy Shiner 


Holds any size shoe (ladies’ or men’s) 
perfectly rigid, so that the highest 
polish can be easily obtained. It is 
also an excellent shoe stretcher. ‘@ 
Can be screwed to any casing and removed from socket 


when notin use. Ask any shoe dealer for it. If me 8 obtain- 
abie, sead direct. Forwarded on receipt of $1.00. 


THE DANDY SHINER CO., Springfield, Mass. 
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ales of the Cloister 


By ELIZABETH G. JORDAN 





In “‘ Tales of the Cloister,’ Miss Jordan has not only found a new field, but 
she has put into her book so perfect an atmosphere that even the casual reader 
will feel its truth. Against the romantic background of the cloister Miss Jordan 
throws some singularly vivid pictures. The nuns in her stories are attractive women, 
of whom she writes with loving sympathy and humor. The spirit of these clever 
dramas of convent life is wholly non-sectarian. 


With Portrait in Tint, $115 Net 








No. 8 AMERICAN Nove. SERIES 


7 
Supreme § urrender 


By A. MAURICE LOW 


The background of this story is the political and social life of the national capital. 
It is a story of love; the analysis ef a young girl’s heart to whom no noble, sacrifice 
is too great for the man she loves. It shows how a man fought against love, having 
no right to love, hoping to let friendship take its place, how he yielded, and the price 
he paid. It touches a great social question of the day—the marriage relation. The 
theme of this novel, dealing as it does with the marriage bond, is a difficult one, but it 
is handled with extreme delicacy. Mr. Low, for the first time, describes the truth of 
the inner workings of the United States Senate, explains the mystery of politics, and 
uncovers some of the springs which move national affairs. The book has distinctively 


the air of Washington. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $150 








HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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IT RCOOTEMS THE PLAINEST FACE - 1fs ABSENCE 
DETRACTS FROM THE MOST PERFECT FLATURES 





FREDK FINGRAM & CO. 
40 \OthStrest, DETROIT, MICH 


NANGUEN VAATED TOREDEVE FHULLENREREEDONTMN EPA TOPE ORONOT! HCERD'( (1 RALAUEOUL/ONITOCNTURALESLEDPODERBIPNRL TO RArE: PCRORENHONSCRN LIGNE SERN HAILED 


id 








has stood the test of for- 
ty years; ladies will have 
no other, because Poz 





zoni’s is pure, healing 
to the skin, removes 
freckles, and is harmless. 
Sample and beautiful 
booklet on application to 














PROP. I. HUBERT’S 


MALVINA 
CREAM 


** The one Reliable Beautifier”’ 


Positively cures Freckles, 
Sun-barn, Pimples, Ring- 

worm and all imperfec- 

tions of the skin, and pre- 

vents wrinkles. oes not 

merely cover up but eradicates 

them. Malvina Lotion and 
Ichthyol Seap should be used 

in connection with Malvina 
Cream. At all dreasiate, oe sent 
on receipt of price. Cream, sme 
paid; Lotion, 50c., express collect; 
Seap, 25c., postpaid. Send for testimonials, 
PROF. lL. HUBERT, Toledo, Ohic, 
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Baby's Skin 


the purest soap is used. 


But cleansing 
without harming is not enough. Baby 
rashes and chafings require a soap which 
soothes and heals. 


S Woodbury’s 
Facial Soap 


medicated and disinfectant, gets at the 
cause of the distress, removes it, and keeps 
the skin in a healthy condition. Used 
everywhere by men, women and children 
for allaying all irritations of the skin and 
for all purposes of the toilet, bath and 
nursery. Woodbury’s Facial Cream gives 
quick relief from sunburn, bruises, sting 
of insects, etc. 

Sold by dealers. 25 cents, each. 
Special Ou", booklet, telling how to improve 

one’s looks, will be sent free, or together 
Offer. with trial size package of soap and cream 

for 5cents (stamps or coin) to pay postage 

° Address Dept. H. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., 
Sole Agents, Cincinnati, O. 
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FREDERIC HARRISON’S 
‘©REMINISCENCES OF GEORGE ELIOT’’ 


ILLUSTRATED WITH FACSIMILE LETTERS 

















Six COMPLETE SHORT STORIES 


BY 
Tuomas Baitey Axupricu, E. S. Martin, 
ELiIzaBETH G. JORDAN (Editor of Harper’s Bazar), 
CHESTER BAILEY FERNALD, AND OTHERS 











FIGHT Paces IN Na est 








PART I. 
ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD’S 
THREE-PART STORY, 
“CHIS WIFE” 





















A() SEPARATE CONTRIBUTIONS 0 
EXCLUSIVE OF DEPARTMENTS 














—— FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 
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i877 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 


We have successfully treated all forms of 


CANCER 


Tumors and other new growths except those in the stomach, 
other abdominal organs and the Thoracic Cavity without the 
use of the kmife. As « jogical result of our success 





























THE BERKSHIRE HILLS Sanatorium 


has, from a humble beginning. become the largest aod most elegantly 
appointed private institution in the world for the treatment of a 
special class of diseases, and has no rivals. It is conducted by a 
graduate of standing in the Regular School of Medicine, and upon 
a strictly ethical and professional basis. Any physician who desires 
to investigate our method of treatment will be entertained as our 
guest. All physicians are cordially invited. 

Upon receipt of a je pea of any case of Cancer or Tumor 
we will mail. prepaid and secu sealed, THE MOST VALUA- 
BLE AND COMPREHENSIVE TREATISE ever published on 
this special subject, and will give you an opinion as to what can 
be accomplished by our method of treatment, and will refer you 
to former patients. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN & SON, north Acams, Mass. 
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Ladies! 


Five Days’ Trial 


We will mail 


Treatment with Booklet and full in- 
structions; just enough to convince you 


Free! 


that our method will positively develop 
the Bust from 2 to 8 inches in 3 weeks. 
No appliances; easy touse. Sure, Per- 
manent, and the only Healthful and 
Harmless method. 
cess.” Send name and 5 cents for postage. 


Dept. 97, 


ONE DROP LASTS THIRTY DAYS 
gi Mila’ SEELY PERFUME CO. 
73¢ DETROIT. MICH. 


MME. JANSDORF CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


**10 years of suc- 









i Winsbs _ 


i and well tried 


y, and for over 
00 i Bitty ears has 
—— by millions 
mothers her their 

children while CUTTING 
TEETH with perfect suc- 
cess. It soothes the os 
softens the gums, reduces 
* inflammation, allays all pain, cures wind 
@ colic, is very pleasant to the taste, and 
@ is the best remedy for diarrhea. Sold 
. by druggists in every part of the world. 
@ Price, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS a Bottle 
@ Be sure and ask for Mrs. WINSLOW’s 
SOOTHING SYRUP and take no other kind, 
as mothers will find it the Best Medicine 

to use during the teething period. 
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It cleans and imparts a fresh lustre to cut glass. 
It is a refreshing luxury for the bath and for massage purposes. 


It is put up for the convenience of the housekeeper in neatly 
labeled bottles. 


Ask your dealer or write us for further information. 


/ BERRY BROTHERS, ximies, Detroit 









'Olo 


Is a pure refined spirit for domestic use, sweet smelling and 
clear as crystal. 


It is the ideal fuel for spirit lamps, chafing dishes, tea and coffee 
urns, etc, 


nial Spirits 


TRADE MARK 
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Ready about Sept. 5 


CARDIGAN 


A Great American Historical Novel 








Author of “ The Conspirators,” “ The 
King in Yellow,” “Lorraine,” Etc, 








ARDIGAN” opens at the residence of Sir William Johnson, at 
Fohnstown, New York, where the hero of the book, Cardigan, is being 
brought up with Sir William’s children. In the same household is 
the heroine, nicknamed Silver Heels. The early chapters of the book have to 
do with the life of Sir William Fohnson, with couriers, Indians, Englishmen, 
and Frenchmen of the frontier, and with the incidents attending such a life in 
western New York and Pennsylvania. The scene later moves eastward, and 
the story finally ends with a graphic description of the Concord fight, 1775. 
The book itself is, of course, a love story from beginning to end, but the authen- 
ticity of description, of the pictures of life on the frontier and in the towns just 
prior to 1774, make it an historical novel of the highest order. There is no 
question that this is the most serious, the best work that Mr. Chambers has done. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


mANKLN HARPER & BROTHERS ™¥,x0% 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Gage’s World’s Fair Medal Hair Specific 


A Vegetable Compound for restoring and preserving the | 


hair of th men and women. Awarded the only Medal 
and Diploma of Honor granted to ong Het Remedy at the 
1 





orld’s Fair, Chicago, 


The only American 
Hair Remedy admitted 


Grand Prix (Gold 
Medal) at the Paris 
Exposition, 1900. Dis- 
covered by a chemist 
holding strong indorse- 
ments from the emi- 


thirty years Professor 
of Chemistry at Vassar 
College. Also a great 
number of autograph 
indorsements from 
such distinguished al 
sons as Joseph Jeffer- 
son, Wm. J. Florence, 
Adelina Patti, Mme. 
Helena Modjeska,J ulia 
Marlowe, Lilli Leh- 
mann, Emma Albani, 
" Lillian Russell, Nellie 

Melba, Mrs. Potter 
Palmer, Mrs. Gov. John P. Altgeld, of Illinois, and scores 
of others. 

This remarkable Remedy is guaranteed (1) To stop hair fall- 
ing af once ; (2) To produce a fine, healthy, anent growth 
over the entire head; (3) To restore the rth, dark, youthful 
color to faded and gray hair; (4) To cure all humors of the 
scalp, including itching and dandruff + <5) It is not etly or 
sticky, keeps the hair fluffy, and does not interfere with frizz- 
ing: (6) It contains no dye. 

f you will kindly send us a few hairs from your combings 
(the entire hair, root and all), we will make a microscopic ex- 
amination and report results to you, gratis. 


Price, extra large bottles, $2.00 ; ordinary size, $1.00. 
For ordinary cases, ome. bottic is usually sufficient. 


SPECIAL AGENT: dohn Wanamaker, New York City and Philadelphia. 
If your drugyist cannet supply yeu, send us $1.00 and we will promptly 
forward a bottle to any address prepaid. Address 
GAGE DRUG & CHEMICAL CO., New York City. 














: 
A Syringe | 
» Such as physicians use is now offered direct. } 
It consists of two nickel cylinders, with air 
pumps between to create compressed air in one : 
cylinder and vacuum suction in other. Open 
valve and compressed air forces liquid from one 
cylinder in six streams through top of nozzle. 
: This is the only effective syringe. Send to-day 
for our booklet Sent in plain sealed wrapper, 
} free on request. Agents wanted. 
1 
} 
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Bese 1328e 82 


The Sipho Syringe Co. 


823 CHATHAM ST., . . RACINE, WIS-ONSIN | 
New York Office — 2036-R, American Tract Bidg. 


seen se es @ *e £30 8Oee 











WALNUT JUICE 


HAIR 


Stain 


This Stain produces beautiful, 
rich shades of brown, which vary 
according to the original color of the hair and the amount of 
Stain used. Purely vegetable. It cannot injure the hair, but 
will restore tresses that have been ruined by the use of chemi- 
cals and dyes. A peculiar and pleasing feature of this Stain 
is that the hair retains the coloring much longer than by any 
dye, and is constantly improving while it is used. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Mailed to your address on receipt of $1- 
Write for booklet. Mrs. Potter, 90 Groton B'ld’g, Cinel i, 0. 
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je authority Le Roy , 


to compete for the | 


«. Cooley, Ph.D., for | 
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We named the new discoyery MODENE, 
less, but works sure results Apply for a few m 
hair disappears as if by magic. It Cannet 
growth be light, one application will remove 
growth, such as the be or wth on .moles, may require 
or more applications, and without slightest injury or 
feeling when applied or ever chereenl. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by peaple of refinement, and recommended by 
all whe have tested it« merits 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of *1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
full address written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO, 
DEPT. 46, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Every Bottle Guaranteed. 


te We Offer $1000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 














Soft, Silky Hair is a matter of choice. Any woman 
can have it, if shé takes the trouble. Most people have a 
goodly supply of hair, but in many instances it is dry, 
»rittle, lustreless, and never looks well, no matter how 
carefully and becomingly dressed. 


Infrequent and Improper 
Shampooing are Responsible 


Every one’s head should be shampooed once a week with 
some non-injurious and health-giving wash. 


Seven 
Sutherland Scalp 


Sisters’ Cleaner 


Cleans the scalp and positively cures dandruff, It is to- 
day the best, has for decades been the best, and will con- 
tinue to be at the head of all meritorious hair and scalp 
preparations. Millions of packages have been used with 
pronounced success. Letters of highest praise from four 
generations. 


Over 28,000 Dealers Sell It. 
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CLAM 14 


Cream 
of The 


Wheat 


The Dest 


Vo <f 
Dainty 
BREAKFAST 
FOOD 
hverMade 


DEL IC IOUS 


DE: SSERTS 


SOLD 
EI VERY WHERE 


( RE AM 








